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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 








THE HOME LIBRARY, 
[A Series of Books illustrative of Church History, &c., 
specter: but not exclusively, adapted for Sunday 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s, 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THOUGHTS and CHARACTERS: being 
Selections from the Writings of the Author of “‘ The 
Schonberg Cotta Family.” By A FRIEND. . 


*,* Sixteen Volumes of this Series have been already 
Published. . 





THOUGHTS for MEN and WOMEN. By 
EMILY C. ORR, Author of “Thoughts for Work- 
ing Days.” Post 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 





NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES, 


IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late 
D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, &c. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Teen. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“Tt is probable that his interesting chapters will in- 
duce many to go ‘in search of minerals’ for them- 
selves.” —Athenaewn. 


PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooke, 


M.A., LL.D. With numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 
&vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ Well drawn and carefully illustrated.”—Guardian. 


MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, 


Esq., F.L.S., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ A charming book, not too scientific, and well calcu- 


’ lated to engender a taste for good and wholesome read- 


ing.”—School Guardian. 


LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom 


NAPIER, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LANE and FIELD. By the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ Described in the practical way to which Mr. Wood’s 
pen has long accustomed his ers,” —Bookseller. 


THE WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Me 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“Most clearly and attractively written.” 
Science Gossip. 


THE SEA-SHORE. By Professor P. 
MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B. (London), F.RS. 
——- 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards 


UNDERGROUND. By J.E. Taylor, Esq, 


F.LS8., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“These handy little volumes are well put together, 
and seem to us decidedly su or to works of a similar 
kind with which we used to be familiar in our —. 

svature. 

“With one or more of these manuals in hand, a 
sojourn in-the country may be made a time of un- 
ceasing delight and instruction.”—Saturday Review. 








EARLY BRITAIN. 


(This Set of Books will embrace Monographs on Celtic 
Britain, Roman Britain, Scandinavian Britain, and | 
Norman Britain.]} 


NEW VOLUME. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. NEW VOLUME. 
HUNT. With Map. Fcap.8vo, cloth boards, 2s.6d.| ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the 
‘ : Rev. Professor EARLE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
The following have been already published :— 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Pre-|SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. 


ben SCARTH, Rector of Wrington, Somerset. MORFILL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. “His book will supply an admirable introduction to a 


systématic study of Slavonic literature.””—Scotsman, 
ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant *s° Others in preparation. 
ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Feap.8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. PLR 
“Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a | THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY, 


froneral and popular view of our Anglo-Saxon lan nage, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. each. 
terature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this | NEW VOLUMES. 
careful and conscientious epitome of those subjects.” 


ects." | THE GUILD of GOOD LIFE: a Narrative 


of Domestic Health and Economy. eed A- 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. » FBS. 


MIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D. 
With Two Maps. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. THRIFT and INDEPENDENCE ‘2 Word 
“ Much instruction will be found in a small compass.” for Working Men. By the Rev. W. LEWE 
Daily Chronicle. BLACKLEY, M.A. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORKING MEN. By 
GRANT ALLEN, B.A. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, The following have been already published :— 
oe Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and | A CHAPTER of SCIENCE; or, What is a 


pular form an Accurate Account of the Great Non- Law_of Nature? Six Lectures to Working Men 
hristian Religious Systems of the World.) By J. STUART, Professor of Mechanics, Cam- 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. bridge. With Diagrams. 


NEW VOLUME. HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. By the Rev. 
BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. 8S. J. Y. STRATTON. With several Woodcuts. 


BEAL, Rector of Wark, Northumberland. A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. By Helen 
SHIPTON, Author of “Christopher,” With 

several Illustrations. 
LIFE and WORK among the NAVVIES. 


By the Rev. D. W. BARRETT, M.A., Vicar of 
Nassington. With several Illustrations, 


/THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


[A Set of Works designed to present the chief races of 
Europe as they emerge out of prehistoric darkness 
into the light furnished by their earliest recorded 
words. The Literature dealt with covers a period 
stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages. } 




















The following have been already published :— 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life | 


and Feochings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. 
RHYS DAVIDS. With Map. 


*," Othersi tion. 
CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Pro- | ae 
fessor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British 


Museum. With Map. CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES, 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. ’ pitty . hat fe A ac 
With Map. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 








ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J.W.H. MODERN EGYPT: its Witness to Christ. 


STOBART. With Map. | Lectures after a Visit to Egypt in 1883. By the Rev. 


HENRY B. OTTLEY, Vicar of Horsham, Sussex. 
THE CORAN: its Composition and Teach- | With Illustrations. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


ing, and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scrip- OUR MAORIS. By the late Lady Martin. 
tures. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.4.I, } pak Me +l —. Page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 





TYPES and ANTITYPES of OUR LORD PROMISED SEED, THE. Being a Course 


of aaoenee on the Ola pac mn) md Pasco 5 and 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Containin ‘amilies, arranged for every Sunday e Year. 
Parallel Passages from the Old and New Tester By the Rev. C. R, BALL, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth 
Saat Wiel, vik Eker haber etl |rsee or on 

an ools, abora’ orders . 
Initial Letters, adapted from an Illuminated Copy | LIFE of JOHN WYCLIFFE. With a 
of the Gospels 3 in the British Muscem (MSS, Adc s. Woodcut. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 6d. 

17341) and certain Missals o: e Thirteenth Cen- . . . : 

rg Drawn and Compiled by A. E. GIMING- \JOHN WICLIF: his Life, Times, and 
HAM. Appropriate Extracts from well-known Teaching. By the Rev. A. R. REMINGTON, M.A., 
Authors face the Illustrations. Vellum cloth, | Canon of Lincoln, &c. 
antique, pp. 64, oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. | 2s, 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
{Karly in May. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With Commentary by Various Authors. 
Royal 4to, cloth boards, 6s.; Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


trations. 


With Two Maps and numerous Illus- 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, §.W.; axv 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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FIO the COMPASSION ATE.—Help is im- 


plored for a Lady who is dangerously ill and ab-olutety destitute ; 
daughter of a decease! Colonel in the U.S. Army and Correspondent of the 
leading English Newspapers.—Subscriptions received by Miss AMELIA B, 
EDWARDS, The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


UB-EDITOR of LONDON WEEKLY can 


give Two or Three Days’ ASSISTANCE a-week on another Paper, 
Writes Summaries, Notes, and Leaders, Efficient Translator.—W. G,, 
** Academy ” Office, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Guzette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the facilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, E CONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of Now Periodicals, for either, “or or 
Printing and Publishing,—74 to 76, Great Quow1-street, London, W Cc. 


run BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown ae a the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rey.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
80 netime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Secon 
Claes Classics. First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
m4. b.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Foes from 150 to 200 
Guineas, 


T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up about SIX VACANCIES on the Foundation will 
be held on the 2TH APKIL.—For information app'y to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C.; or tu the SCHOOL SECRETARY, St. Paul's- 
hurchyard, &.C. 


BELGRAVE HOUSE, CLEVEDON, 


SOMERSET. 




















MRS. LAVINGTON'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 





The ENSUING TERM will (D.V.) commence on SATURDAY, APRIL 26TH. 


QCHORN NE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, 
A Church of England Saeet for one hundred Sons of Clergymen, Army 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE S. 
and Navy Men, and the lik 


Sua per cnn Batroaee-n, five guineas, 
SUMMER TEKM commences MAY 
“ B. JAMES, I D.D., Warden, — 











YHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


248, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 


The MIDSUMMER TERM commenced 22ND APRIL, Scholarships of £30 
a-year awarded annually. Prospectuses on application, 
Wm. Moore, B.A. Lond., Head-Master and Secretary. 


(JAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devoushire, 
K G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E, B, Foster, Esq., 
wilibe OFFERED for COMPE THON on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
iss4, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th, 

. vee usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 
a 

The College charges for Ledging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), and ae all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Foes, are £84 per ann’ 

For further joformation apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 

ambridge. 














LADIES), 


LONDON, 43 and 45, HARLEY STREET. 


"a COLLEGE (for 





Poy one a will be given during EASTER TERM, begin- 
ning APRIL 
8t. John’s ian J. Llewellyn Davies—Frilays, at 3, 
Hebrew—Rev. Stanley Leathes—Fridays, at 
English Literature—Professor Morley—Thursdays, at 11.15. 
Consulate and Empire in France—Rev. J. d Soyres—Fridays, at 3, 
French Literature—Victor Rasteor— Wednesdays, at 4, 
German Literature—Dr. Weil—Thursdays, at 3.15, 
Greek—Rev. A. W. Milroy—Tuesdays, at 2. 
Latin—Dr. Browne—Wednesdays, at 3. 
Greek History—A. henhinn-Elendene, at 10, 
Italian History—C. E, Maurico—Wednesdays, at 12,30, 
‘Arithmetic—Professor Mudson—Wednesdays, at 3. 
Mathematics— Professor Hudson—Wednesdays, at 2, 
Costeay of the Country round London—Prefessor Sceley—Saturdays, 


ch istry—J. M. Th Thursdays, at 3, 
Practical Botany—Rev. G. Henslow—Thursdays, at - 
Harmony—Henry Gadsby—Tuesdays and Fridays, at 
Greck Testament—Rev. B. H. Aiees—enhage, 2, Same May 5. 
The first Lectura of each Course will be free, Fee for each Course of Ten 
Lectures, £1 1s. ; Single Lectures, 3s, For syllabus, apply to SECRETARY. 


Gz COLLEGE (for LADIES), 











LONDON, 43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, 


Mr, av G, CUSINS has RESUMED | his LESSONS in INSTRUMENTAL 
APRIL a Fee for the Term, Six Guineas, EASTER TERM begins 
IL 28TH. 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 


QUEEN £QUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 








LECTURES FOR TEACHERS, 

A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on THE HISTORY of EDUCATION, 
by H. C. BOWEN, Esq., M.A., will commence on THURSDAY, the &TH of 
MAY, at7 PM. 

The Lecturer proposes to trace the growth of educational ide*s and prac- 
tices, and thus to contribute to the clear understanding cf our present 
position and cf the principles already established. Attention will be 
chiefly directed to the great educational theorisis and inventors of methods 
who have lived since the revival of learning and have had the greatest 
iufluence on practice. 

The Lectures are on Thursday Evenings, at 7 o’clock, The Fee for the 
Course is Half-a-guinea ; Members of the College free. 

Cc. R. Hopeson, B A., Secretary. 


INSTITUTION of GREAT 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W, 





OYAL 


BRITAIN, 


will THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 


HODDER M. bat ae ggg ote Esq., 
,LECTURES on 


APRIL 2, at clock, begin a COURSE of THREE 
“ RECENT DISCOVERIES in ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


NORTH LONDON, ot or UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGS, HOSPITAL. 





Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the MANSION HOUSE, on 
MONDAY, 167TH JUNE, at 3 P.M., in Aid of the Funds of this Charity, 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 
Cards of Admission will be forwarded on application to the Secretary, at 
NsWTon Hu. Nixon, Secretary. 














UNty ERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the rext NALF-YEARLY EXAMI- 
NATION fer MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 16TH of JUNE, 1834, In addition to the Examination at the 
Un iversity. Provincial Examinations will bo held at University College, 
Aberystwith ; Qucen’s College, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; 
University College, Corditf; the Ludies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies 
on'y); 8t. Gregory’s College, Downside; the Literary Institute, Ediu- 
burgh ; the Royal Medical College, Epsom ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
University College, Liverpool; the Owens College, Manchester; the 
School of Science and Art, Newcartle- on-Tyne ; Firth College, Sheffield ; 
Stonyhurst College; St. Cathbert’s College, Ushaw; and St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the 
Registrar (Univer-ity of London, Burlington-gardens, London, W.) at least 
Fourteen Days before the t of the Exami 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 





April 24th, 1834. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 





PROFESSOR OR OF LATIN. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR of LATIN. The Stipend 
of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds of the 
Fees of Students, the total Stipend being guaranteed not to fall short of 
£400 perannum, The Professor will be required to commence his — at 
the beginning of October next,—A with T o be 
forwarded to the REGISTRAR on or before | MAY i. 


UN ERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Pit OFESSOR OF OF HISTORY, 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR of HISTORY. The Stipend 
of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds of the 
Fees of Students, the total Stipend being guaranteed not to fall short of 
£400 per annum, The Professor will be required 10 commence his duties at 
the beginning of October next.—Applications, with Testimcnials, to be 
forwarded to the REGISTRAR on or tefore MAY 17. 


RAY’S INN.—EXAMINATION for ‘the 


“ BACON ” and “ HOLT” SCHOLARSHIPS.—NOTICE I8 HEREBY 
GIVEN, that an Examination for these Scholarships wll be held in GRAY’S 
INN HALL, on the 10TH and 11TH days of JUNE next, commencing at 10 
o'clock, A.M., precisely, 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, 
tenable for two years, and are open to every Student of the who on the 
10th day of June next shall have been a Member of Gray’s Inn for not more 
than Five Terms, and who shall have kept every Term since his admission, 
inclusive of that in, or before, which he shall have been admitted. 

In the Examinnt! fon for ie Scholarships there will be set Two Papers 
of Questions— viz. 

Ist, One on the CONSTITU rIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the end 
of the Reign of George the Second, 

2nd. One on the GENERAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the same date. 

And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more subjects con- 
aan with the Constitutional and General History of England, to the 
above date, any one of which subjects a Candidate may select ; and on the 
one which ‘he docs se'ect he will be required to write a short Essay. 

The time to be allowed for each of these three papers will be three hours, 


Dated this 19th day of February, 1834, 
(Signed) 








WILLIAM SHAW, Treasurer. 
THOs, C, SANDARS, Examiner. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never —.. 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘‘Pegs,” ‘ Links,” 
* Associations” of Mnemonics, 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Gs Great maa to Correspondence Classes. 


PR ag | Ss Pat Ae FREE, 
Giving Condi of Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR 
and aa 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie 8 ’ Library) . 


CORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


FOURTEENTH 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, 
AND 





INAUGURATION of the EXTENSION of the WALKER ART GALLERY, 
REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBITIONS by the following ART SOCIETIES 


—viz., 
The Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 

The Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 

The Directors of the Grosvenor Gallery, 

The Institute of Painters in ergy 

The Society of Painter-Etchers, 

The Dudley Gallery Art Society 

The Liverpool Academy of y omy iete have on this 
occasion separate rooms placed at their disposal), 

Several Galleries are reserved for Artists who have no official connexion 
with the above Societies. 

The EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER !8T. The Dates 
for Receiving Pictures—which must be delivered at the Walker Art Gallery, 
carriage paid—are from MONDAY, JULY 218T, to SATURDAY, AUGUST 
9TH, both inclusive, 

London Agents—M, & M. FLEMING, 4, Pall-mall-place. 


CHARLES DYALL, Curator Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


Rexat ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The CURATORSHIP of the PAINTING SCHOOL is now VACANT. Hours 
of attendance, 9 A.M. to4P.M. Salary, a-year. Professional Artists 
(Painters) only are eligible, Applications, stating ope bre 9 and Testimo- 
nials, together with not more than two 's work, 
recently executed, neither of which is to exceed aft. 2 in, - 3ft.4 in, to be 
sent to the SECRETARY, Royal Academy, Burlington House, betw: ‘cen 
TUESDAY, May 6TH, and THURSDAY, May 8TH, both days inclusive. 

Frep, A, EATON, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 
The HUNDRED and FIRST EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
APRIL 25TH.—5, PALL MALL EAST, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Parr Mart.— 


Ths THIRTY-FIKST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, Is, 


A®tT CLASSES for LADIES. 


Mr. DAVIS COOPER begs to inform his Pupils that the COSTUME 
MODEL CLASS will RE-COMMENCE on MONDAY, APRIL 28TH, and the 
LIVING ANIMAL and STILL-LIFE CLASSES on TUESDAY, the 29TH, at 
10.30 A.M., at his STUDIO, 103, GOWER STREET, W C, 


T. JOHN’S WOOD.—TO ARTISTS.— 


SEMI-DETACHED RESIDENCE TO be LET, with large Studio 

containing about 700 superfici4l feet, Seven Bedrooms, and Three Keception- 

rooms, Kentonly £70, Premium for Lease and Fixtures,—Messrs. NEAVE 
& NEAVR, 16A, Baker-street, W. 


oo 
YPRIOT ANTIQUITIES.—The Honorary 
Secretary, Cyprus Museum, is instructed to OFFER for SAL Er 
DUPLICATES of ANCIENT GLASS, POTTEKY, &c., in lots of £10 and £25 
value, packed and delivered to any Agent at Larnaca.—Museums or indi- 
viduals wishing to should with the LIONORARY 
SECRETARY, Cyprus ; Museum, Cyprus. 





























ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies 
of the Leading Books of the past Thirty Years have 
been placed in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELEC1 
LIBRARY on the Day of Publication, 

Fresh Copics are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all tha 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent §1., anv 2, Kixo Sr., CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE HAMILTON LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 


HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on THURSDAY, May Ist, 
and Seven Following Days, at | o’clock precisely each day, the HAMILTON 
LIBRARY, removed from Hamilton Palace.—Remarkable and many 
Inestimable_ Works, the First Edition of Hector Boece’s History of 
Scotland, printed on vellum, being the dedication copy to James V., and 
most desirable as having the Autograph Initials of the Scotch monarch 
—a magnificent copy, bound by Derome, of De Bry’s Voyages to the East 
and West Indies—Grolier’s copy of the Aldine Edition of Castiglione 
Libro del o—the finest copy of Aldrovandi Opera ever offered 
for sale, in Derome’s beautiful binding—the excessively rare Architectural 
Works of Androuet Du Cerceau, including twenty-eight exquisitely beauti- 
ful Drawings on vellum by that famous architect—Anselme de Sainte Marie, 
Histoire Genealogique de France, on large paper—Apuleii Opera, first 
edition, printed in 1469 at Rome in Domo Petri de Maximo by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz—Aristoteles de Naturali Auscultatione, the dedication 
copy to ae ! IL, in beautiful binding by N. Eve—Comte de Bastard’s 
magnificent Facsimiles in gold, silver, and colours, of Deintures des 
Manuscrits Frangais—Berain’s Book of Ornaments—Boecius de Consola- 
cione Philosophiae, in Latin and English, printed by Caxton, perfect, and 
one of the most desirabl ductions of his p Souvenirs de Madame 
de Caylus, printed on vellum, with five beautiful Drawings in Sepia 
—Corsali Lettere, of which the only other copy known in this country 
is that in the Grenville Collection—Dante col Comento di C. Lagdino, 

rinted at Firenze in 1481, with twenty excessively rare Engravings 
by Baccio Baldini from the beautiful designs of Sandro Botticelli —the 
extremely rare Spanish version of Dante’s Inferno, printed in 1515 at 
Burgos—Forme of makyng bishops, Bishops, &c., Edward VI.’s 
copy, in beautiful binding—First Edition of Carpini’s Itinerary — Gori, 
Mus:um Florentinum, with the Arms of Tuscany on the sides—Hakluyt’s 
Voyeges, with the rare Map and suppressed Drake Voyage— Hariot, 
Rapport de Virginia—Hessels de Eucharistia, Pius V.'s copy—Heures 
de Rome, printed on vellum in 1498 by Pigouchet—Heures de la Reine 
Anne de Bretagne, with exquisite Mini » in superd binding—Homeri 
Odyssea Graece, first edition, the finest copy known—Hugonis Sy!vae, 
Francis the First’s copy, with his arms and device, in the binding of 
P. Roffet Le Faucheux—lii i Portugalensi in Indiam et inde 
in Occidentem, containing the Voyages of Columbus, Negro, Pinzone, 
and Vespucci—James I,, Works, his own copy—Le Bran, Grande Galerie 
de Versailles, unlettered proofs—Le Feron et Godefroy, Histoire des Con- 
nesta-les, Ni Mi h Admi &c., with the arms 
finely emb'azoned—Le Moyne, Couronnement de Frangois 1.—L’Estoile 
Journals de Henri II, et Ill., morocco, by De Rome, with Madame de 
Pompadour’s arms—Longus par Amyot, with unlettered proof engravings, 
in a magnificent morocco binding by Capé—Mariette, Traité des Pierres 
Gravées, the dedication copy to Louis XV., in morocco, by Ruette— 
Millaei Praxis Criminis persequendi, Francis 11.’ copy when Dauphin 
—Musée Frangais et Musée Royal, an exceediogly choice copy, with 
brilliant unlettered proofs—Perceforest, Koy de la Grande Bretaigne, 
the extremely rare romence printed in 1523 by N. Cousteau—Perrault, 
Contes de Ma Mére Loye, first separate edition, of extraordinary rarity— 
Perrau!t, Hommes Iilustres, brilliant impressions of the beautiful portraits 
by Edeliuck and other eminent engravers—Pinduri Carmina Graece, first 
edition, from the library of Henry II. and Diane de Poictiers, with their 
devices - Platonis Opera cura Serrani, the dedication copy to James VI. 
of Scotiand, in magnificent binding by N. Eve—Statuis de l’Urdre de 
Sainct-Michel, printed on vellum, from the library of Diane de Poictiers 
—Pontificale Jacobi de Luciis, Francis I.’s copy, with his arms and 
crowned salamander—Psalterium e Codice Alexandrino curante H. Il. 
Baber, printed on vellum—Robert, Bosse et Chastillon Receuil de Plantes, 
in morocco, by Rouet, with arms of Madame de Pompadour—Specification 
des Peintures du Chevalier P. P. Rubens trouvées a sa Maison mortuuire, 
supposed to be unique—Saint Victor, Vases ct Combats Chevraleresques, 
with mugnificent Paintings—Smith’s History of Virginia, Charles the 
First's copy—Tristan, Chevalier de la Table Ronde, Verard’s Second 
Edition—Vernet’s Original Drawings in Sepia to illustrate the Life of 
Napoleon J.—Vespucii Mundus Novus—Zeno Vieggio, with the original 
map--Zenobii Proverbia, the first book printed with P. de Giunta’s nume, 
&e, The Books of Prints are all with brilliant impressions, many of them 
having been selected for the Libraries of Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, Madame de Pompadour, Marie Leczinska 
(wife of Louis XV.), Duchesse de Berry, Charles Duc d’Angouléme, Comtesse 
d’Artois, Cosmo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany, Frederick IV. King of Den- 
mark, Augustus III. King of Saxony, Pope Clement XIII., Duc de Condé, &c. 
Many of the volumes exhibit choice i of the bindings of Roffet Le 
Faucheux, Nicholas and Clovis Eve, Deseuil, Monnier, Padeloup, Kuette, 
Boyet, Derome, Capé, Duru, Hardy, Niedrée, Petit, and the best binders ot 
France, Italy, and England, executed for the Kings and Queens of France, 
Grolier, Thuanus, Colbert, Girardot de Prefond, Duc de Choiseul, Madame 
Vietoire, Madame de Pompadour, Charles Nodier, and other celebrated 
collectors. 

May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may now be had, price 5s. 
A limited number on large and fine paper, with the Prices and Purchasers’ 
Names, will be published shortly after the sale, price 10s. 6d. cach. The 
Prices and Purchasers’ Names will also be issucd separately, price 3s, 6d. 
cach, 




















Rare and Choice Collection of Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
John Leech, and H. K. Browne, and Books on Scottish History and 
Antiquities, being a Portion of the Library of a Gentleman giving up 
that branch of collecting. 


a) ‘ iT 

ESSRS. T. CHAPMAN & SON beg to 

intimate that they will SELL by AUCTION, within their GREAT 
hoOMS, No. 11, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH, on TUESDAY, 
May 6, the above CHOICE BOCKS, which include the Largest Collection 
of Works illustrated by Georgs Cruikshank ever disp d in Scotland, 
there being over One Hundred and Fifty distinct Works illustrated by 
that inimitable Artist—also Works ill d by John Leech 
and H. K. Browne, and Books on Scottish History and Antiquities. 


Details in Catalogues, which will be forwarded on application. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Pub.istiors’ Estimates examined on vehalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted, ‘Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest ref . = Itation free.— 1, Pat » EC. 


[HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Gen. viii, 5, Price 3s, 6d. 
London: REMINGTON & CO., 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 




















Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


‘VESTIGES of CREATION. By Roserr 


CHAMBERS, LL.D. A New Edition, with Introduction admitting 
the authorship, and revealing the circumstances under which: this cele- 
brated work was written. 


London and Edinburgh : W. & R. CHAMBERS, 





Just published. 


ROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC 


MEETINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON for 1883. 

Part IV., concluding the Volume, containing the Papers read at the 

Scientific Meetings in N: ber and December, 1883, with Sixteen Piates, 

mostly coloured, 12-,; with Plates uncoloured, 3s.—May be obtained at the 

SocieETY’s OFFICE, 3, Hanover-square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMANS’ (the 
Socicty’s Publishers). Paternoster-row, E.C, ; or through avy Bookseller. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1884. 


OURIST TICKETS will be issued from 


MAY Ist to the 3isT OCTOBER, 1884. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, Gencral Manager. 


Derby, April, 1884. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREEK LITURGIES. Chiefly from Original 


Authorities. By the Rev. C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., Master of Christ’s College, and Lady 
Margaret’s Reader in Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 4to, lis. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


THE GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By the Ven. 


Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. With Four Maps. Cloth, 6s. 





London: C. J. Cray, M.A., & Soy, Cambridge University Press Warchouse, 
17, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, 8vo, with Map and Portraits, 24s. 


Cy om 


The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 
(THE EVENTS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY) 
By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 


Author of “England and Russia in Central Asia,” &e. 








Loypoyn: W. H. ALLEN & CO, 13, Warertoo Prace. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


THE STORY of the COUP @ETAT. 
By M. de MAUPAS, 


Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





THE NEW NOVEL. HOPE STANFORD. (THE NEW NOVEL. 
NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols, 


DOWN the WAY. 
By HOPE STANFORD. 


‘‘ Where is thy hand to lead me down the way?” 


Lonpon: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO. (Limitep), 26, Ivy Lane. 


London: J. & R. Maxwett, Milton House, Shoe-lane, and 35, St. Bride-street. 
THE NEW NOVEL.) At all Circulating Libraries. [THE NEW NOVEL. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL, 
containing Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S Article on “‘ THE COMING SLA VERY” 
and other Important Contributions. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
THE SINS of LEGISLATORS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
AN ANARCHIST on ANARCHY. By ELis&E REécLvs. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
SOME NEGLECTED FACTS of HISTORY. By Professor E, A. FREEMAN. 
THE LOGIC of PAIN. By Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. ; 
IRELAND and the FRANCHISE BILL. By JAMES STEPHENS, late Fenian Head-centre. 
THE “TEACHING of the APOSTLES.” A Translation, with Notes, by Archdeacon FARRAR. 
CHARLES READE. By the Rev. Compton READE. 
THE REPRESENTATION of MINORITIES. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw LEFEVRE, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in the ee oe By ee Cc. ee 
:—I. NTAL HISTORY, by Professor SAYCE; ‘ 0 


ISBISTER & CO. (Lirtep), 56, Lrpcare Hit, E.C. 








Lonpon : 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE DAILYS OF 
SODDEN FEN. 


By the AUTHOR of “FOUR CROTCHETS to 
a BAR,” &e. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

“This is a really fine novel in design, and the execu- 
tion is of a high order, with a just and impressive 
catastrophe. . . . Scarcely any of the characters 
could be spared, so new and refreshing are nearly all 
the fictitious beings whom the novelist has summoned 
from the recesses of i tion. New, too, is the 
scenery, hew the subject, new the scope, and new the 
style of treatment. e fortunes of a pair of lovers do 
not—for once--claim attention to the exclusion of most 
other matters. Lovers, in the present case, may be said, 
in American parlance, to take a back seat. And yet, if 
ever there were a heroine for whom worthy men should 
have been willing to fight twelve hours by Shrewsbury 
clock, such a heroine is the enthusiastic Jessie. The 
family of the Dailys, one and all, are conceived with 
great originality and sketched with remarkable vigour 
and skill. Altogether, the novel is of an undoubtedly 


superior stamp. 
MORNING POST. ; 
_ “A powerfully written tale; whilst possessing the 
interest of a romance, enters into the discussion of 
many social problems.” 
, ATHENAEUM. 

“Tn virtue of its subjects, of its boldly drawn charac- 
ters, of its descriptions and manner of treatment, it is 
pre-eminently readable. The story throws light upon 
a district which has not been worked by previous 
writers of fiction, and the —_ here presented is a 
thoroughly pleasant piece of work. As for the charac- 
ters, the whole family of the Dailys are English to the 
backbene. Few more weird figures will be found in 
pores = od fiction than that of James Daily, as he 
sat night after night crouched on the thatch of his 
cottage brooding over the dim prospect of Sodden Fen, 
which he has sworn never to enter except as the recog- 
nised owner. The keeping of his vow, the manner of 
his release, the long nursing of his insane greed and 
envy and fancied wrongs, are told with masculine power 
~—which is by no means the same thing as saying by a 
male writer, If this novel is not one of the most 
vigorous which have appeared within the last year or 
two, it has elements of vigour in conception and execu- 
tion which entitle it to much consideration, and the 
pee 5 J reader will not fail to observe many indica- 
tions of the best qualities that a novelist can possess.” 

ee ACADEMY. 

The love passages between the thoroughly real’ 
amiable, and worldly Aurea Chapel and her third and 
final ‘fate’? form a my of sunny comedy incom- 
parably superior to what passes muster as the hu- 
morous by-play of ordinary fiction.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. 


By KATHERINE LEE, 
Author of “A —— Wildflower,” &c. 
vols, 








a CADEMY., 

A good, sound, interesting, and healthy novel, and 
one that it is impessible to read without feeling the 
better for it. There is a refreshingly quiet humour in 
some of the characters. The figure of the old man, 
Thorold, a descendant of an ancient family, who believes 
that he has been defrauded of his rights, is a very 
striking and even pathetic one.” 

. ATHENAEUM. 

The characters in Mrs, Lee’s new tale are strongly 
marked, and have been drawn with much artistic care, 
In London Town’ is an unusually interesting story.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, 

- « « The storyis bright and amusing throughout. 
ghee wee meee Soe geek tine is, no one who 

nal enough to enjoy originality, should miss the 
pleasure that this novel will give.” ” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


.N. CAR 
Author of “ 





EY, 
ooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” &c. 
aor VANITY FAIR. 
‘* Not Like Other Girls’ should be read by all those 
who like a good, pure, well-told story.” 


AN OPEN FOE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “ pene Recall,” &c. 
vols. 





READY THIS DAY. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. 


By EVELYN SVERETE-OREEN. 
3 vols. 





Ricuarp Bentisy & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 


LIstT. 





GENERAL GORDON’S NEW BOOK. 
REFLECTIONS IN 
PALESTINE, 1888. 


By CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“It must command the most respectful attention. 
re ——— of General Gordon is stamped in every 
e.”’—Times. 





Now ready, with Two Portraits, 2 vols., Demy 8vo, 36s. 
THE LIFE OF 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. 


Edited by his Son, 
FREDERICK MAURICE. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 3 vols., 


Crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 
“There is much to admire in this book; the literary 
ability is evident throughout. Here, for instance, is a 
really fine passage.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by JOHN 
MORLEY.—New Volume. 


BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


SELECTIONS from COWPER’S LETTERS 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. W. 
BENHAM, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund the King. 
Lombard-street ; Editor of the “Globe Edition” 
of “‘ Cowper’s Poetical Works.” 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


}ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 295. 
MAY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


EMERSON. By Matruew ARnorp. 


IN a GREAT TOWN HOSPITAL. By Lapy 
VERNEY. 


F. D. MAURICE. By the WarpDEN of KEBLE 
COLLEGE. 


AN EPISODE of CIRCLE VALLEY. 

A CHAPTER on FRENCH GEOGRAPHY, 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. Chaps. I.—IV. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 








THOMAS HARDY.—A Short Story by this 
popular writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for ILAY. 














Price SIXPENCE; by*post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
AULING in the LINES. By C. Napier HEmy. 
(Frontispiece.) 
ACE-MAKING at NOTTINGHAM. By BEr- 
NARD H. BECKER. With Illustrations. 

8. Aware KEEPSAKE: a Poem. By EDMUND 
W. GossE. With Illustrations by ALFRED 
PARSONS. 

4. (\HE INDUSTRIES of the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. By E. Roscorz. With Illustrations. 

5. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 
CORNWALL. By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALI- 
FAX ENTLEMAN.” a With Illus- 
trations by C. NAPIER ° 

6. | | ia at the KNAP. By TxHomas 
HARDY 


‘. Y WIFE’S VALENTINE: a Poem. By J. H. 
SuHoRTHOUSE, Author of “* John Inglesant,”’ 

8. TN. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By CHar- 

_ ‘a YoncE. Chaps. XVI., XVII. (Con- 

wmued. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


1, 


2. 











. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 


NEW LIST. 


THE NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR 
“LORNA DOONE.” 


Ready at the end of this month. 
MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR 


THOMAS UPMORE, Bart., M.P., formerly known 
as “Tommy Upmore.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 





OF 





The New Novel, now ready at the Libraries, is 
THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER 
LATIN. By G. CURZON. 3vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Ready on Wednesday next. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THREE SISTERS; or, Sketches of a Highly 





Original Family. By “ANON.” 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 21s. 
Now ready. 


FISHING with the FLY: Sketches by 

Lovers of the Art. ‘With Illustrations in Colours 

of Standard Flies. Collected by CHARLES J. 

ORVIS and A. NELSON CHENEY. 
crown 8V0, 12s. 6d. 

‘‘ A most delightful book.”—Fishing Gazette, 


Will be ready in a few days. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729- 


1847. From LettersandJournals. By SEBASTIAN 
HENSEL. With Eight Portraits, Drawn by Wil- 
helm Hensel. Translated by CARL KLINGE- 
MANN and AN AMERIC COLLABORATOR. 
With a Notice by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


Square 








Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 
The MAY NUMBER cf 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Containing— 


AMONG the DAFFODILLIES. Drawn by HOWARD PYLE. (Frontispiece.) 
A MAY-DAY IDYL of the OLDEN TIMES. HOWARD PYLE. 

Tilustrations, Drawn by Howard Pyle; “*A lady walking nigh the 

gate”—"* Bringing in the May.” 
SACRILEGE: a Poem. KATE L, BROWN. 
KAIRWAN. A. F. JACASsY. 

Illustrations, Drawn by A. F, Jacassy : Head-Piece—Pitch Merchant 
in Place de Tunis—Main Entrance to the Grand Mosque—Sanctuary 
of the Grand Mosque—Wood-Carving in the Grand Mosqu aves 
liers at the Door of a Chief—A Bit of Kairwan—Street Scene— 
Seldier in ** Tiaas ” Costume—Principal Street and Entrance to the 
Souks—The Café—Wandering Dervisbes at the Door of a House— 
Mosque Bon Teletha Biban—Young Girl of the People and Oil Mer- 
chant—Corner of Court at the Tomb of Sidiel-Saheb. 


THE OLD MAN of the MOUNTAIN: a Poem. WILLIAM GIBSON, U.S.N. 
. Dr. 1TZ BUSCH. 

KAISER Wr Tusisait.” After a Photograpn by Loescher and Petech, Berlio. 

DIGNITY of LOWLY WORK: « Poem. A. A, LipscomB, 

CONTROL of the DANGERS from DEFECTIVE VISION. B. Jor JeF- 
Fries, M.D. 

FROM the FRASER to the COLUMBIA. Second Paper. ERNEST INGER- 
SOL! 


Illustrations, Drawn by A. C. Redwood: Mount Rainier—Shores of 
Puget Sound—Port Ludlow—Logging on Puget Sound—In the 
Coal Bunkers, Newcastle Mines— Deck Passengers—A Good Sleeper 
—Along Shore at New Tacoma—Coaling at Seattle—Hop-pickers' 
Camp—Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad at New Tacoms. 

TRANSCRIPTS from NATURE. Poems. 

Illustrations, Drawn by Alfred Parsons. 

THE BANK of ENGLAND. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 

Illustrations, Drawn by J. E. Rogers, and after Photographs by G. W. 
Wilson: The Bank of England—Lethbury Court—Entrance to 
Garden—The Garden—Bullion Truck—Bank-note Library—Bullion 
Cellar—F. May, Cashier of the Bank of England. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN : his Lifeand Work. J. P. MAHAFFY. 
With Portrait. After a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic 


THE RIVAL GHOSTS: a Story. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

THE THUNDERER of the PARIS PRESS. 

“THE BELLE.” TITIAN. From the Salon de Venus, Pitti Palace, 
Florence, Engraved from the Original Painting, by W. B. Closson. 

NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. VI. E. P. Rog. 

Illustrations, Drawn by William Hamilton Gibson and Frederic 
Dielmant: The Sugar Bush—* Webb threw off his coat, and 
attacked the defunct Veteran of the Grove ”"—A Sunny Nook—The 
Swamp-cabbage Flower. 

SESTINA: a Poem. FLORENCE M, BYRNE. 
THE ERA of GOOD FEELING. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Illustrations, after Paintings by Gilbert Stusrt und Drawing by 
Davignon : James Monroe—Rufus King—Henry C ay. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE : a Novel. Chaps, 13-15. WILLIAM BLACK. 

Illustrations, Drawn by E. A. Abbey. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szartz, & RrviNcToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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No. 625, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PustisHER, and 
not to the Eprtor. 








LITERATURE, 


Six Centuries of Work and Wages: the 
History of English Labour. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers. In 2 vols. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 


An essay on the history of labour and wages 
in England is the natural sequel and com- 
plement to the great work in which Prof. 
Rogers investigated the history of agriculture 
and prices for the long period between the 
reigns of Henry III. and Queen Elizabeth. 
The present work deals with a fresh collec- 
tion of evidence as to the wages of labour 
for the period ending with the accession of 
Queen Anne ; and its scope is extended to our 
own day by reference to the information col- 
lected by Arthur Young and Sir Frederick 
Eden in the last century, and by Mr. Porter 
and other economical authorities of the present 
generation. It is an honest and scholarly 
attempt to reconstruct the social state of 
England in the thirteenth century, and, 
from that as a starting-point, to trace 
the changes in the position of the labour- 
ing classes from the time when many 
of the peasants were slaves, and most of 
them in a condition not far removed from 
serfdom, to the crisis when, by reason of 
plague and famine, the labourers, “as by 
a stroke,”’ became suddenly the masters of the 
situation. The great pestilence made labour 
scarce, while at the same time the bonds were 
loosened which tied the labourer to the land. 
Wages were high, and food remained cheap; 
and, although continual attempts were made 
to reduce wages by Act of Parliament, 
it may be fairly said that ‘‘the golden age 
of the English labourer ” continued until the 
change in agriculture caused by the commer- 
cial disturbance which followed the dis- 
covery of America. The flow of gold 
and silver to Europe led to a rise in 
the prices offered in the Continental 
markets for English hides and wool; and 
this turned the landlords’ attention from 
the old arable farming in common field 
to the rotation of grass and grain in the 
mixed husbandry that enabled them to meet 
the demand. The lords’ demesnes had for 
the most part lain intermixed with the 
scattered strips of the tenantry by whose 
co-operative labours the open fields were 
cultivated; but the new system involved the 
necessity of throwing the parcels of demesne 
together and of fencing them in separate 
inclosures. Great hardships must have re- 
sulted from the haste with which existing 
tenancies were closed, and from the refusal 
to make new grants for lives or for years 
upon estates where the tenants had a reason- 
able expectation of renewal; and much 
bitterness of feeling was undoubtedly caused 
by the constant inclosures of waste lands 





which became legally practicable as the 
number of the commoners diminished. Bacon 
and Coke have both left complaints of 
the depopulation and decay of the country 
parishes resulting from the conversion of 
tillage into pasture. The statutes of the 
time are filled with similar denunciations. 
‘Where formerly two hundred men,” it 
was said, ‘supported themselves by honest 
labour, only two or three shepherds are now 
to be seen;’’ and we are told of a Notting- 
hamshire parish, ‘‘ that there was not a house 
left inhabited in this notable lordship, but a 
shepherd only kept ale to sell in the church.” 
The confiscation of the abbey-lands led to an 
increase in the burdens that were pressing 
upon the peasantry. The monks had been 
“we | masters, and a great part of their revenues 
had been applied to the relief of the poor. 
The new proprietors, ‘‘the adventurers of the 
Reformation,” as Prof. Rogers calls them, 
took advantage of every pretext for getting 
rid of the tenancies which interfered with 
their new business of sheep-farming. A conten- 
tion was raised, which in some cases appears 
to have been successful, that all the 
customary estates of the tenants had ceased 
when the rights of their ecclesiastical land- 
lords were abolished. A still more determined 
attempt was made to do away with the 
tenant-right of the Northern counties when 
England and Scotland were united under the 
sovereignty of James I.; and the audacious 
scheme was justified in much the same way 
by a pretext that the political change had 
rendered the Border-service unnecessary. 

The causes which changed the whole 
system of agriculture must, in any case, have 
led to a rise in prices, but this would have been 
of little importance if the increase had been 
regular and gradual. Prof. Rogers attributes 
the sudden disturbance of values, which per- 
manently weakened the resources of the 
labouring class, to the iniquitous debasement 
of the currency in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his successor. The price of food rose out 
of all proportion to the slow advance in 
wages. While the price of labour was in- 
creased by one half, the comparative value 
of meat was tripled and that of corn was 
raised in nearly as high a ratio. 


“‘The effect of Henry’s and Edward’s base 
money, though it lasted only sixteen years, was 
— enough to dominate in the history of 
abour and wages from the sixteenth century 
to the present time, so enduring are the causes 
which influence the economical history of the 
nation.” 

Two other main sources of pauperism are 
found in the destruction of the religious 
guilds, which, to some extent, fulfilled the 
functions of the modern benefit societies; and 
in the regulation of wages by the justices in 
quarter sessions, which was not finally 
abolished before the year 1824. It is prob- 
able, however, as Prof. Rogers has pointed 
out, that this system of assessment would 
have been as ineffectual as the old Statute 
of Labourers, if it had not been preceded by 
the violent legislation of Henry VIII. and 
accompanied by the mischievous restrictions 
of the old Poor Law and the rules of 
parochial settlement. The evils of the 
legislation which permitted the distinction 
between the over-rated “open parishes” 
and the ‘‘close parishes,” from which the 


poorer population had been removed, were 
barely palliated by the ‘allowance system,” 
under which the wages of the able-bodied 
labourers were supplemented by relief out of 
the rates, ‘‘ proportionate to the number of 
their children or the general charges of their 
family.” ~The Poor Law would, in Prof. 
Rogers’ opinion, have devoured the whole rent 
of the open parishes had it not been for the 
development of steam power and the invention 
of weaving by machinery. The manufacturers 
were indifferent to the risk of an influx of 
labourers and a contingent increase of the 
rates; but it must be remembered that, though 
one burden was lightened, the workmen were 
still terribly oppressed by the Combination 
Laws, which had existed for five centuries 
before their worst provisions were repealed 
not more than sixty years ago. 

We are not obliged to follow the author in 
his discussion of the burning questions of the 
day. One may join in his wish that the 
diffused opulence of the fifteenth century 
could be united with the civilisation of our 
own time, without agreeing with all his 
theories as to primogeniture and entails, and 
the taxation of urban ground-rents. The book 
is written, on the whole, in a kindly spirit, 
though its language is somewhat exuberant in 
strength or violence; but it might have been 
as well to have employed less vivid denuncia- 
tion of the dead men and women whose 
descendants are taking part in the labours and 
reforms of to-day. The Church and aristocracy, 
the statesmen and the lawyers, are all im- 
partially reprimanded, and perhaps the most 
severe rebuke is reserved for all the dynasties 
that have ever ruled in England ; our Consti- 
tution, we are told, 


‘has been wrested from the several families who 
have been permitted, from time to time, to be 
at the head of affairs, and have one and all 
conspired against the welfare of those who have 
endured them, till, more frequently than any 
other people, the English have deposed them 
and driven them away.” 

It is hardly worthy of the writer’s robust- 
ness ‘‘ to think so brain-sickly of things.”” We 
turn with pleasure to those parts of the work 
where his fervid spirit has enabled him to 
picture for us the stirring scenes of mediaeval 
life. One of the best descriptions deals with 
the journeys from Oxford to London and back 
of a bailiff in quest of the best foreign mill- 
stones. The incidents are taken from the 
accounts of the Manor of Cuxham for the 
summer of 1331. Five gallons of claret 
are consumed between merchant and cus- 
tomer before the luck-penny is handed 
over. The goods are brought home by water, 
the Thames being the most convenient high- 
way for the carriage of all kinds of mer- 
chandise. 

“Dues are claimed for wharfage and murage, 
tolls for maintaining the banks and the 3 
wall. The vessel with its freight passes up t 
river through the swans and salmon fisheries 
and the Forest of Windsor.” 


At Maidenhead the boat pays a second murage, 
perhaps because the jurisdiction of the City 
over the Thames extended to this neighbour- 
hood. Then it passed along the horse-shoe of 
the Thames as far as Henley, beyond which 
it is probable that the navigation of the river 
did not at that time reach, at least in summer. 





| Here the stones are bored for the use of the 
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mills, and two are carried in hired carts to 
Cuxham. Another good description is that of 
“the great and famous fair of Stourbridge,” 
which was held ina field near the Monastery of 
Barnwell, about a mile from Cambridge. We 
are told that this fair was as celebrated in its 
day as those of Novgorod or Leipzig. Here 
were assembled the merchants of the East and 
the West, the Easterlings from the Hanse- 
towns, the traders of the Levant, Venetians and 
Genoese and Spaniards with jennets and war- 
horses and iron from ‘the Crane of Seville.” 
‘“‘ There were few households possessed of any 
wealth which did not send a purchaser or give 
a commission for Stourbridge Fair.” 

The story of the coming of the Black Death, 
in which a third of the people perished, is 
worked out with great clearness and power ; 
and we are shown how vain were the efforts 
to stay by legislation the necessary rise in the 
value of Licas and the inevitable enfranchise- 
ment of the peasantry. The insurrection 
under Wat Tyler in 1381 was the consequence 
of an ill-judged attempt to restore the obliga- 
tion to work upon the lords’ lands, which had 
been commuted for a fixed rent over the greater 
part of the country. All this is very well 
explained by Prof. Rogers, who is unsurpassed 
in his knowledge of the conditions of life 
during the period of three centuries which is 
covered by his personal researches into the 
history of values and prices. In such a mass 
of details as is here presented to us, it is 
impossible that there should be no errors or 
omissions. The authority of Fitzherbert 
might be quoted against the too general state- 
ment that the lord’s demesne was inclosed and 
occupied in severalty at the date of the carliest 
court-rolls ; and the conclusion that there is 
not a manor-roll in existence which dates 
earlier than the last ten or twelve years of 
Henry III., though perhaps technically exact, 
does not allow sufficient authority to such 
records as the statement of the customs of 
Hales-Owen, in the reign of John, and the 
transcripts of rolls beginning in 1221, which 
are noticed in the Custumal of Bleadon in 
Somerset. But in spite of any deductions, 
which each reader may make for himself as to 
political matters, or as to the minuter details 
of the law, there cannot be any doubt that 
this is a very interesting and important con- 
tribution to the study of English history. 

Cuartes I. Exton. 








English Verse. In 5 vols. I. ‘Chaucer to 
Burns.” IT. Translations.” III. ‘Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century.”’ IV. “Dramatic 
Scenes and Characters.” V. ‘ Ballads and 


Romances.” Edited by W. J. Linton and 
£00) Stoddard. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co. 


Onty one of these five volumes of selections 
from English Verse strikes us as having any 
special interest as a representative compila- 
tion; and that is the third of the series, the 
one containing the selections from lyrics of 
the nineteenth century. The editors—two 
veteran American men of letters—nowhere 
tell us what their purpose was in making the 
compilation, and in a case of the kind the 
purpose must count for a good deal in fixing 
the standard of the reviewer’s judgment. If 
the volumes are intended for the casual reader 








to open at random on the chance of finding 
something to entertain or delight, or elevate, 
or serve whatever function he expects poetry 
to discharge, it must be acknowledged that 
they form a very good anthology, excellent 
value for the price charged. The bias of the 
editors apparently is towards moral energy, 
pathos, and quaintness of thought, but their 
taste is sufficiently catholic and enlightened to 
recognise good things in many other veins. 
They are obviously most at home in the poetry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and of our own century. It is in dealing with 
the minor poets of their own generation that 
their powers of selection are seen at their 
best. Their choice from Richard Hengist 
Horne, Gerald Griffin, and W. J. Cory might 
alone be put forward as credentials for the fit 
performance of the task of making an an- 
thology from the works of their contemporaries. 
Whether their taste is equally unerring in 
dealing with works of more recent publica- 
tion might be made a question, but at least 
nothing is included that is unworthy of 
perusal, or of the reputation of any of the 
writers. The volume of ‘ Translations” 
gathers together many piéces not generally 
known, and of interest in themselves, apart 
from their felicity as translations. From the 
point of view of the casual reader, intent only 
upon spending half-an-hour pleasantly, the 
only failure in the series is the volume of 
‘Dramatic Scenes and Characters.” 

But if the anthology is intended as a repre- 
sentative anthology, it is of very unequal 
merit, full and satisfactory for certain periods, 
thin and scrappy for others; and, as we have 
said, only one of the five volumes would pass 
muster asa whole. One would infer, from the 
age of the editors and the character of their 
work, that they began to take an interest in 
literature about the time when the revolt 
against the critical judgments of the eighteenth 
century had passed across the Atlantic and 
fairly established itself; and that, going with 
the tide set in motion by Coleridge and Lamb, 
they became ardent students of pre-Miltonic 
English literature, but did not carry their 
studies farther back than TZottel’s Miscellany, 
while they absolutely neglected the poetry of 
the eighteenth century. Of Johnson Mr. 
Stoddard, who writes the Introductions to the 
several volumes, speaks with the extravagant 
conventional contempt of his epoch; and the 
poetry of the eighteenth century is far from 
adequately represented in the forty pages 
devoted to it in one of the volumes. These 
Introductions justify us in treating the an- 
thology as if it were intended to be representa- 
tive. They had much better have been 
omitted. They are in no sense introductory ; 
and, while they profess to be historical studies 
of literary “origins,” both facts and opinions 
are obviously often second-hand and generally 
questionable. For example, the Introduc- 
tion to the volume of ‘‘ Translations,” which, 
with the exception of a passage from Chap- 
man’s Tomer, are taken from ninetcenth- 
century translators, is a rambling dissertation 
on Surrey and Chapman and Dryden and Pope 
considered, not as translators, but simply as 
literary celebrities about whom and their 
lives there is a good deal to be said. Ifthe 
volume had been intended to illustrate the 
history of translation into English verse—a by 
no means uninteresting subject of dilettante 








study—such an Introduction would have been 
in place. We could then have complained 
only of its inadequacy; as it is, it is both 
inadequate and irrelevant. The Introduction 
to the “Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century” 
is a commonplace lament about the poetic 
darkness of the eighteenth, illustrating nothing 
but the saying that ‘the darkest hour is just 
before day.” It may be remarked by the way 
that Mr. Stoddard puts this aphorism with 
curious caution—‘‘It is so in nature, we are 
told, and it is sometimes so in art and 
letters.” Surely one who has such hard 
things to say about the conventionality of the 
eighteenth century ought to have verified this 
natural phenomenon for himself, and not have 
rested content with a ‘we are told” as the 
basis for a figure of speech. In this Intro- 
duction to the ‘‘Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Century’ the editor discusses the prose 
fiction of the eighteenth, dismissing it with a 
confession that ‘it was not worthy of the 
genius of the English people”! When the 
‘‘ origins’ of nineteenth-century poetry come 
to be seriously studied, it may be found that 
this same prose fiction thus ignominiously 
slighted had more influence than any other 
factor—certainly much more than the French 
Revolution, which commonly gets all the 
credit—in breaking the bonds of classicism, 
and opening up a free course for imaginative 
genius in verse. Mr. Stoddard’s Introduction 
to the volume ‘From Chaucer to Burns” 
covers most historical ground, and is very 
much open to criticism at both ends of the 
history. It is written in the dithyrambic 
style peculiar to sketches of poetical history 
when the proseman tries to write in a poetical 
manner worthy of his subject. This is how 
it concludes, after an eloquent description of 
what ‘‘ the seventeenth-century lyric” had to 
suffer from the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration :— 


‘** All this the lyric survived; for, though its 
jubilant tones were hushed, it was still a voice 
in English Verse—a clear, sweet voice in 
Sedley ; a low, plaintive voice in Rochester; a 
womanly voice in Aphra Behn. An immortal 
voice, for when, slumbering and murmuring in 
its dreams, it awoke at last in the next century, 
it was with a start and a cry—a sweet wild 
cry, a deep loud shout—the long triumphant 
song of the Master Singer—Burns.”’ 


In plain prose, and for the student of 
‘¢ origins,” in which character Mr. Stoddard 
here appears, the advent of Burns was not 
quite so startling as this would imply; the 
lark, in fact, had left his watery nest before 
the Master Singer awoke from his slumbers. 
The first half of the Introduction is a sketch 
of ‘‘the progress of English Verse from its 
religious and historic origins to Chaucer,” 
containing many evidences that the sketch is 
not made from first-hand knowledge. It was 
not necessary for the enjoyment of the 
extracts, and it is not easy to see why the 
editor should have considered it incumbent 
upon him to furnish such a sketch. It 
abounds in errors, large and small. It is a 
large error to dismiss French influence on 
Chaucer with the incidental remark that “‘ his 
first models were French poets, but from the 
first he was independent of his models,” 
when fifteen pages in an Introduction con- 
sisting altogether of forty-one are occupied 
with an account of works and writers that 
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had no influence on Chaucer. 
contain 


errors the following sentences 
specimens :— 
“It is in Wace and Geoffrey of Monmouth that 
we first find Sabrina and Gorboduc, and Lear, 
and that noblest of all kingly figures—Arthur ; 
and it was from these and the Latin poet, 
Walter Map, that the whole cycle of the 
Arthurian epic grew. And seven hundred years 
before Dante, and a thousand years before 
Milton, the genius of the groom, or monk, 
Luyamon, had penetrated the circles of Hell.” 
Layamon’ is evidently a slip of the pen for 
Cedmon, but such a slip allowed to pass 
through the press is significant. Not till he 
reaches the Elizabethans is Mr. Stoddard on 
firm ground; and it would seem, both from 
what he says and from the selections made, 
that it is the lyric poetry that he is specially 
acquainted with. The anthology as a whole 
would have been more valuable if it had been 
less in bulk, and if it had not pretended to 
representative historical completeness. 

W. Mrvvo. 








Samoa. By George Turner. With a Preface 
by E. B. Tylor. (Macmillan.) 


In a former work, published more than twenty 
years ago, Dr. Turner recorded his experience 
of nineteen years’ missionary labour in the 
Pacific. From the volume before us all 
personal and professional narrative has been 
eliminated, and its pages are filled instead with 
notes on every subject connected with the 
people, their traditions and beliefs, customs 
and amusements, wars, manufactures, social 
and political order. To the comparative 
ethnologist the value of such notes from a 
competent hand is evident. Dr. Tylor, 
indeed, affirms that ‘‘in several passages this 
book illustrates more forcibly than any other 
certain important historical points of belief 
and custom.” The criticism will even, we 
think, bear extending; for a perusal of the 
book not only leads to a singularly clear per- 
ception of the mental attitude of the Samoans, 
but enables the reader to picture accurately 
for himself the general character and extent 
of the strange civilisation, or culture, which 
the race had attained. 

Here and there, owing, no doubt, to a 
laudable desire to be succinct, the author fails 
to make his meaning quite clear, but such 
condensation is a fault on the right side. 
Indeed, the only instance of redundance in 
the volume occurs in the curious statement 
that ‘‘ at the birth of a child only the woman 
and her mother were present.” But a fuller 
explanation of matters recorded would occa- 
sionally have been helpful. Speaking of the 
island of Fakaofo, in the Tokelau group, the 
author states that the King (who is also chief 
priest) and the principal god, who is repre- 
sented by a sacred stone, are both styled 
“Tui Tokelau ”—i.¢., King of Tokelau. This 
recalls, though it does not precisely parallel, 
the state of matters in Tonga, where (in for- 
mer days) the ‘“‘ Tui Tonga” was the head of 
a family which was reverenced as peculiarly 
sacred, being probably the descendant of the 
original dynasty. But though supreme in 
religious matters (like the former Mikados in 
Japan) he had no temporal authority. Again, 
although the expressed intention of the author 
1s to confine himself to the statement of facts, 





leaving the theorising and application to 
others, he might have broken through his 
rule in certain cases—as, ¢.g., where he gives, 
without comment, half a dozen different ex- 
planations of a term or a name; for the con- 
clusions to which his experience or philological 
knowledge must have led him would not be 
without weight. The favourite native mode 
of deriving a name seems to be the combina- 
tion of two others—Tutuila from Tutu and 
his wife Ila, Savaii from Sa and Vaila, &¢.— 
and, though often fanciful, is no doubt sug- 
gested readily from being so consonant with 
the genius of the language. Dr. Turner is 
of course familiar with, though he does not 
allude to, the identification of the name Savaii 
with the Hawaii or Hawaiki of the other 
Polynesian groups, the term being used to 
denote their Hades, or the ancestral home in the 
West, which has been plausibly identified with 
Java, or even, by one ingenious writer, with 
Saba in Arabia! That in Samoa and the 
neighbouring groups the term is not used 
(being replaced here by Bulotu) is one of the 
many arguments which have been adduced to 
prove that Samoa was the starting-point of 
at all events the latest emigration which 
peopled the groups to the eastward. The 
simplicity of the versions given by Dr. Turner 
of various myths, such as those of the origin 
of fire, of the regulation of the sun’s course, 
and of the lifting up of the heavens from the 
earth, compared with the fuller Rarotongan, 
Maori, and Hawaiian versions, may also be 
taken as indicating the direction in which 
they travelled; but these comparisons are 
beyond the limits which the author has laid 
down for himself. 

Among the traditions he gives, we are 
struck by the number of “ gods”—i.c., no 
doubt, successful invaders—who are reported 
to have come from Fiji. This again suggests 
a migration, after a longer or shorter sojourn 
in Fiji, of a kindred race from the West, and 
it marks the period as remote, for a people is 
not careful to chronicle its recent defeats. 
The wars with Tonga are said to have ceased 
more than twenty generations ago; and this 
synchronises with a period of general move- 
ment in the Pacific some seven or eight hun- 
dred years back, to which the last great migra- 
tion to Hawaii may probably be referred. 

A single instance, taken almost at random, 
will show the great value of this book, as 
enabling us to place ourselves at the Samoan’s 
point of view, and to understand the con- 
clusions he arrives at. The word for a white 
man is ‘* Papalangi’’—/.e., ‘‘ heayen-burster.”’ 
The idea is that the sky (Jang/) is joined to 
the land, or sea, at the extremity of the visible 
horizon; there is therefore, so to speak, 
nothing miraculous to the Samoan in the white 
man’s arrival, any more than in such a 
myth as the raising of the sky from the sea. 
But we must always remember that, at his 
present stage of mental development, ideas 
corresponding to our “natural” and “super- 
natural ” can hardly be said to have a place. 
The white men, however, were ‘“‘ gods ;” and 
it is not flattering to hear that the nightly 
prayer offered by the head of the family ran, 
‘“‘ Defend us against the coming of the sailing 
gods, lest they bring us discase and death.” 
The peculiar people who are always looking 
for the ‘lost tribes” have traced them to 
Polynesia in the ‘cities of refuge,” said to 





have existed in more than one of the groups. 
Dr. Turner mentions a great tree, at the foot 
of which the criminal was safe from the 
avenger until enquiry had been made; but 
his story is that the people, having been some 
time without a king, had fixed on this tree as 
a ‘‘ protecting substitute.” 

A remarkable feature of Samoan life was 
the almost unrestricted communism with 
respect to food and other commodities, and 
they are greatly scandalised at the idea that 
a white man could possibly Le allowed to 
starve in his own country. There is much 
that is attractive in the system, but, as Dr. 
Tylor points out, ‘they pay dearly for this 
good in a social state where work is unprofit- 
able and progress is checked because the earn- 
ings of the industrious pass into the common 
property of workers and idlers.’’ It is clear 
that in such a state of society the institution 
of tabu is very valuable, as, for instance, in 
protecting a crop in times of scarcity. The 
author testifies to ‘“‘the extent to which it 
preserved honesty and order among a heathen 
people,” but it is surely rather against their 
communism than against their heathenism that 
such protection was needed. It is well to 
reprobate all ‘‘ superstitions,’ but this one is 
perhaps not more degrading or unhealthy than 
the sentiment which, in the mind of the 
London rough, draws tabu round the flower- 
beds in Hyde Park. 

Connected with this indiscriminate gener- 
osity is the profuse distribution of presents at 
a marriage among the families of the bride 
and bridegroom. The distinct nature of the 
contributions from each side, as well as cer- 
tain customs connected with the adoption of 
children, recall some peculiar Fijian customs, 
and seem, besides, to point to the former 
existence of a system of exogamous families ; 
but the author does not say that anything of 
the kind exists beyond such limitations on 
marriage as prevail among ourselves. Every- 
one must decide for himself as to the 
genuineness of the tradition that the first 
woman was formed by the insertion into a 
clay image, by its maker, of a bone (¢vi—the 
author pardonably translates it a 7d) taken 
from his own side. Other Polynesian authori- 
ties vouch for the story. 

We can only allude to the refinement and 
ingenuity shown in the games described; to 
the vencration for the memory of saviours who 
have sacrificed life or dignity in the service of 
others; and tothe pathos and humour of some 
of their songs and stories. The dance which 
winds up a house-warming is called ‘ Tread- 
ing down the bectles.”” The occurrence of 
the fable of the ‘‘Hare and the Tortoise” 
(the hare is represented by a fowl, the tor- 
toise by a turtle) is curious; but we are 
puzzled by a myth in which one of the char- 
acters develops horns, seeing that no horned 
animal existed in the islands. Some informa- 
tion reported at second-hand from other 
groups is, as might be expected, of less value ; 
and such statements as that ‘‘ the natives of 
New Caledonia pray to the gods of other 
countries than their own” requires explana- 
tion. But some curious facts are reported, 
such as the employment of frigate birds as 
carriers between the islands, and the construc- 
tion, in one of the Gilbert group, of fish-ponds 
—a wise practice known in Hawaii in ancient 
days, but, we believe, long abandoned. 
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Indirectly the volume illustrates the wide 
differences and equally deep-seated resem- 
blances between the Polynesian and Melanesian 
races. Many, again, will find proofs of direct 
ancestral connexion with the continental 
world, and all must be struck by the similarity 
of man’s adaptations, in all ages and places, 
to given circumstances. Courts Trotrer. 








Fortunes made in Business : a Series of Original 
Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotic, from 
the Recent History of Industry and 
Commerce. By Various Writers. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Tue sketches comprised in these volumes 
partake partly of the character of biography, 
partly of that of industrial or commercial 
history, without completely satisfying the 
requirements of either. 

Regarded from the biographical point of 
view, they are wanting—some more, some 
less—in both colour and continuity. We get 
occasional glimpses, often vivid and suggestive, 
of the personality and social surroundings of 
the subjects of the sketches. But the most 
vivid and suggestive of the pictures thus 
obtained belong to the period of struggle, or 
preparation. The men themselves become 
dwarfed and shadowy in proportion as their 
success and its results grow in magnitude and 
definiteness. Regarded, on the other hand, as 
history, the sketches are open to the criticism 
that the triumphs of inventive skill and indus- 
trial or commercial energy described in them 
are dealt with too much in relation to the in- 
dividual effort of which they were the imme- 
diate result, and the individual opulence of 
which they were the cause, and too little in 
relation to the general process of development 
of which they formed parts. 

In some instances the effect of comparing 
one sketch with another is to set up a 
conflict between individual claims, for 
the means of deciding which the reader 
must seek elsewhere. This is notably the case 
with the respective claims of Mr. Isaac 
Holden, with his ‘‘ favourite ‘ square motion ’ 
machine,” and of Mr. Lister, with whom 
‘“‘nearly all the men who have helped the 
machine forward in any marked degree have 
been associated,” and who “has been, as it 
were, the chief controlling power,” to the 
lion’s share of the merit of having perfected 
the wool-combing machine. Again, in “ The 
Fosters, of Queensbury,” the reader is dis- 
tinctly invited to accord to ‘“*Mr. John 
Foster and others’? a large part of the merit 
which, in the account of the Salts of Saltaire, 
he is no less distinctly asked to concede to 
Sir Titus Salt alone, of having rendered 
possible the utilisation of alpaca wool. To 
a great extent, no doubt, these defects 
are inseparable from the plan of the work; 
while, in extenuation of that last referred to, 
it may be urged that the most competent 
jury of experts would, in many cases, find it 
a difficult, if not impossible, task ‘to appor- 
tion to each inventor his proper share of the 
merit of the invention.” 

With these limitations, Fortunes made in 
Business may be safely commended as fur- 
nishing the reader with a large mass of 
highly interesting and edifying information 
regarding some of the most important episodes 





of British manufacturing and commercial 
progress. 

In more instances than one popular belief 
as to the personal qualities most conducive to 
success in business might seem at first sight to 
be discredited by the facts narrated in the 
sketches. The career of Sir Josiah Mason, for 
instance, one of the most interesting described 
in the book, suggests the necessity of a 
proviso to the ordinary reading of a familiar 
proverb. Beginning life as an itinerant cake- 
seller, he became, in turns, costermonger, 
shoemaker, carpenter, blacksmith, house- 
painter, carpet-weaver, and manager of a 
* silt toy ” trade, to say nothing of an interval 
of letter-writing, before a happy inspiration 
led him to embark in the business in which 
he made a colossal fortune—that of a manu- 
facturer of steel pens. The fact is that, while 
ultimate fixity of purpose is more or less 
essential to success, far more of existing 
poverty is probably traceable to a timid 
adherence to one line of business after it 
has been fairly tried and found wanting, than 
to too ready facility for changing one calling 
for another. A partnership, again, between 
a country gentleman, a Unitarian minister, 
and a solicitor is hardly the kind of com- 
bination from which the popular judgment 
would predict success in the development 
of a business demanding so much special 
knowledge and skill as the manufacture 
of iron. Yet it was such a combination 
which, as the firm of Hird, Dawson, and 
Hardy, founded the famous Low Moor 
Iron Works, the progress of which has been 
so great that they now work up annually some 
60,000 tons of ore, and so steady that after a 
lapse of ninety years, during which a succes- 
sion of immense fortunes have been made, 
the representatives of the same three families 
still comprise the entire proprietary. In 
this instance, however, it is evident that 
Dawson, the minister, who was a man of 
large scientific attainments combined with 
keen business instincts, had mistaken his pro- 
fession. Thus we are told :— 


‘‘Mr. Dawson did not make a successful minis- 
ter ; his mind was too much occupied in scientific 
speculation and in the promotion of his material 
ee. He established some coal mines on 
the hillside near his chapel, and worked them 
with profit. It was averred that his spiritual 
ministrations and his commercial engagements 
trenched so closely upon each other that he used 
frequently to be found paying his colliers their 
wages on the Sunday morning before service ; 
after which he would slip into the little chapel 
and read to his handful of hearers a few pages 
from a sermon-book that had been previously 
placed in readiness in the pulpit. He was a 
farmer as well as a colliery proprietor and 
minister of the Gospel. His hens were penned 
in the chapel graveyard, and the fodder for his 
cattle was stowed away in a portion of the 
chapel itself. It was no wonder that a man 
who had.so many engagements apart from his 
ministry should find his congregation gradually 
dwindling. The Sunday attendance in the 
chapel was sometimes not more than half-a- 
dozen, and so matters went on until the Low 
Moor enterprise began to occupy his thoughts, 
when he relinquished his spiritual charge, and 
thenceforth was to all intents and purposes a 
man of business.” 


The literary execution of Fortunes Made in 
Business is marked by an inequality which, 
after making the most liberal allowance for 





the fact that it is the work of several hands, 
seems extraordinary. While more than one 
of the sketches display considerable literary 
power, and the bulk of them are of average 
merit, some of them are marred by great care- 
lessness of diction and provoking discursive- 
ness, and one—that devoted to the revolution 
in the art of dyeing brought about by the 
discoveries of Mr. W. H. Perkins—combines 
confusion of thought with incoherence of 
language to an extent frequently fatal to 
intelligibility. 
James W. FurReELt. 








The History of Old Dundee. Narrated out of 
the Town Council Register, with Addi- 
tions from Contempo: Annals. By 
Alexander Maxwell. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

Tuts book is a valuable contribution to the 

history of the social and municipal life of 

Dundee during the last half of the sixteenth 

and the first half of the seventeenth centuries. 

The materials which have been supplied by 

the records in the town’s archives and by a 

transcript of the earliest volumes of the burgh 

register have been carefully examined by the 
author and condensed into separate articles, 
while, in the frequent quotations which are 
given, the quaint and pithy language of 
the original has been generally retained. It 
is true that local tradition, which has been 
termed the father of lies, has no place in 
this book, and that the reader is furnished 
with ample evidence for every statement 
made by the author. Still the perpetual 
recurrence in the body of the narrative of 
long quotations from the old documents is apt 
to tire the reader, despite his antiquarian or 
philological tastes and his love of the ver- 
nacular. To sift, condense, and frame these 
valuable materials into a continuous historical 
narrative, and to relegate his authorities to 
foot-notes or appendices, has formed no part 
of the author’s plan. His general aim has 
been to allow the old writings to tell their 
own story—and a deeply interesting story it 
is sure to be, not only to the inhabitants of 

Dundee, but to all who take an interest in 

Scottish history. We not only gain an insight 

into the social life of the old burghers, but we 

can realise the very important part they 
played in events of great national concern 
in those stirring and eventful times. The 
burghers of Dundee seem, on the whole, to have 
lived happily under the system of paternal 
rule which prevailed at a time when “all 
recognised how needful it was for their safety 
and strength that the fathers of the burgh 
should govern with arbitrary sway, and that 
themselves should render a ready obedience.” 

The magistrates were generally men who 

commanded the respect of the burgesses. 

At times we find that they were remiss 

in the performance of their duties, and 

that their authority was treated with con- 
tempt by “turbulent and insolent persons.” 

This insubordination prevailed especially under 

the ‘‘ injudicious and unpolitical rule” of Sir 

James Scrymgeour, but when he was deposed 

the burgesses again became law-abiding and 

respectful to their rulers. Indeed, the bur- 
gesses had often good reason to be proud of 
their chief magistrates. Sir James was suc- 


ceeded by William Duncan, progenitor of the 
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hero of Camperdown, who filled the office 
with much honour; and at an earlier period 
the provostship was held by James Haly- 
burton, whom his contemporary, James 
Melvill, has described as “that notable 
Provost of Dundee, and who was so highly 
esteemed by the Council for his great services, 
as well to the State as the burgh, that he 
was annually elected Provost for thirty-three 
ears.” 

The magistrates exercised a sort of regimen 
morum with relentless severity. ‘‘ The cuck- 
stule and the choks”’ were in frequent demand, 
whether it might be to tame the pride of a 
virago or to stop the mouth of a blasphemer. 
They endeavoured to suppress with a high 
hand night revelry, rioting, drunkenness, 
Sabbath desecration, and worse forms of 
immorality, with doubtful success; for ‘‘ there 
is no evidence that the public punishment 
of these offences against Christian morality 
served any purpose of restraint, or raised the 
tone of public virtue.” The time when May- 
poles and morris-dancers were «couraged had 
gone by; and, influenced by the Puritanical 
spirit which succeeded, rather than overawed 
by the measures which Parliament took to 
suppress these pastimes, the people discon- 
tinued ‘‘guising and morice dancing, and 
began to take their pleasures more sadly.” 
The playfields where the inhabitants used to 
indulge in manly sports—particularly in the 
practice of archery, and to which they were 
wont to flock to witness, it might be the 
performance of Alexander Wedderburn’s 
“Dionysius, the Tyrane,” in which he 
“rapped the Papists, and lampooned the cor- 
ruptions of the Church ””—were now deserted 
and appropriated to other purposes. 

The members of the various guilds or crafts 
clung tenaciously to their privileges, and 
stringent measures were adopted to frustrate 
the attempts made by ‘‘ unfreemen to use the 
libertie and profit of the burgh;” and woe to 
the freeman who, against his oath and con- 
science, dealt with ‘‘ unfreeman’s guids.” At 
one time the home-brewed ale was in danger 
of being ousted from the market by the intro- 
duction of a superior beer brewed by their 
‘auld enemies of England.’’ This invasion 
of the privileges of the craft was promptly 
checked by the Council, who enacted that the 
English beer should be sold so cheaply as to 
yield no profit to the importers. 

In a translation of the Latin Chronicles of 
Hector Boece, who was a native of Dundee 
and educated at the Grammar School, Dundee 
is described as a toun “‘quhair mony virtews 
and lauborius pepill ar in makying of claith.” 
There were, however, a considerable number 
of rogues, who not only manufactured shoddy, 
but stole the materials from which they made 
it. It is extremely creditable to the civic 
rulers of the old town to find how strenuously 
they endeavoured, not only to extirpate these 
fraudulent weavers and dyers, but to check 
the use of false weights and measures, and to 
regulate the price and quality of bread and 
ale, which were considered to be the principal 
necessaries of life. The burghers of Dundee 
were at times sorely tried by famine, pesti- 
lence, and war. From 1587 to the end of 
the century there was a succession of bad 
harvests and great scarcity of food. Baxters 
and brewers refused to supply bread and ale 
at the prices fixed by the authorities, but the 





offenders were soon taught that to strike 
work was a transgression of the statutes 
which paternal rule would not tolerate. The 
plague was a constant source of dread; and 
though they did what they could to avert its 
approach by adopting rough-and-ready sani- 
tary measures, and by carefully guarding the 
gates to prevent the entrance of strangers, 
the pestilence too often made sad havoc in 
Dundee. The magistrates seem to have 
realised that the virulence of the plague was 
to a large extent owing to a disregard of 
cleanliness. We find that in 1591 a new 
hangman, who had been installed into office, 
was nominated to be the first scavenger, and 
furnished with a wheelbarrow at the expense 
of the town. This important official had also 
full liberty to slay all the swine he could 
apprehend within the burgh, ‘for at that 
time the pigs seem to have had the free run 
of the streets,” and the magistrates resolved 
to put an end to this nuisance. 

The bells of St. Mary’s Tower too often 
called the burghers to arms. There is no 
Scottish town within the period selected by 
Mr. Maxwell that was so frequently sacked. 
In 1547 the town was spoiled and burned 
by the English. In 1645, when the burghers 
had declared for the Solemn League and 
Covenant, Montrose swept the town with 
his Highlanders, and there was another scene 
of fire and bloodshed. In 1651, when Dundee 
was almost the only town which held for the 
King, Monk dealt with it as Cromwell had 
dealt with Drogheda. It was, as Carlyle says, 
a grim scene of flame and blood, rage and 
despair. 

It is impossible, within the compass of a 
short article, to do more than touch upon a 
few of the interesting details in this excellent 
book. It will suffice if we have succeeded in 
giving the reader some notion of the great 
value of the materials which Mr. Maxwell 
has brought to light, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be encouraged to continue his 
researches by the welcome which his book is 
sure to receive everywhere. 

Grorce R. Merry. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The New Abelard. By Robert Buchanan. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


We Two. By Edna Lyall. In 3 yols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Omnia Vanitas: a Tale of Society. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Prusias: a Romance of Ancient Rome under 
the Republic. By Ernst Eckstein. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 


The New Abelard displays the author's 
usual shortcomings with more than his usual 
merits. Though in places very clever, and 
often more than clever—sober, sensible, and 
high-minded—as a whole it is an inadequate 
handling of a badly conceived subject. To 
reason good-humouredly with Mr. Buchanan 
only rouses his resentment, and, as one finds 
by experience, is not likely to make him any 
better. So, protesting generally against his 
specious and pretentious moral preaching, 
we will merely run through a few of our 
notes on the book. First, be it said, he has 
adopted the terrible topographical form of 
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route across London (i. 60, and again 91). 
Nothing can well be more tiresome than this. 
The hero is a priggish clergyman, who adopts 
Agnosticism and founds a new Transcendental 
Church ; the heroine is his spiritual devotee 
and bride, a lady of vast beauty and fortune. 
On one page (i. 147) we have two capital 
touches, the first probably unconscious. ‘“ A 
footpath much overgrown with grass crossed 
from the church porch to a door in the 
vicarage wall.”’ Again, ‘‘ Miss Coombe’”’ 
(the Positivist leader, a character very 
shrewdly and. drolly drawn) ‘glanced at 
church and churchyard with the air of superior 
enlightenment which a Christian missionary 
might assume on approaching some temple 
of Buddha or Brahma.” The Rev. Ambrose 
Bradley, who is about to break with revela- 
tion and tradition, makes heroic and very un- 
clerical love to Miss Alma Craik, but discovers 
that his -irst wife is still living, and living in 
infamy. Divorce would be painfully public, 
and truth painfully simple, so he writes a 
vague letter of renunciation to Alma. Well 
might she feel that ‘‘the more she read it, 
the more inscrutable it seemed.” She is to 
become his inspiring Heloise, and together 
they will build the Church of the Future. 
Their correspondence is too absurd. ‘In the 
pulpit to-day,” he says, ‘‘when I missed 
your dear face,” &c. And she: “Try to 
forget your great persecution.” ‘* Many 
more letters were interchanged.” ‘So the 
days passed on.” ‘‘ Meantime the Bishop of 
the diocese had not been idle.” This ex- 
cellent prelate seems to have put up admirably 
with Bradley’s insufferable impertinence and 
argufying, but at last got rid of him with 
every indulgence. The martyr travels. The 
French shock him. Very sensibly he says, 
‘They are not light, but with the weight of 
their own blind vanity heavy as lead. 
The curse of spiritual dullness is upon them.” 
He turns to the pure ‘‘ brave nation.” But, 
alas! ‘This muddy nation stupefies me like 
its beer. Its morality is a sham, oscillating 
between female slavery in the kitchen and 
male drunkenness in the beer-garden.” Mr. 
Buchanan is very catholic and universal in 
his denunciations, being quite impartial on 
the Franco-German question. If M. Zola is 
“a dirty, muddy, gutter-searching pessimist, 
who translates the ‘ anarchy’ of the ancients 
into the bestial argot of the Quarties [sic | 
Latin” (whatever all this may mean), poor 
Schopenhauer is a “piggish, selfish, con- 
ceited, honest scoundrel, fond of gormandising, 
and a money-grubber, like all his race.” The 
whole of this correspondence is curious, 
especially the way the man keeps edging in 
the subject of divorce to prepare (or poison) 
Alma’s mind for the disclosure. But it is not 
pretty to speak of ‘Gladstone flinging mud 
in the blind face of Milton,” nay, it is rude, 
and silly too. Farther on Mr. Buchanan 
flings a little more— we will not say 
mud (for he is neither muddy nor piggish, 
like Schopenhauer, Zola, and the rest), but 
rose-leaves and comfits at Mr. Gladstone. It 
is really too bad to paint him as attending the 
Agnostic temple, and glowering over Bradley’s 
great sermon in which his own Essay on 
Divorce is ruthlessly demolished. ‘‘ The 


Prime Minister seemed about to spring to his 
feet and begin an impassioned reply, but sud- 
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denly remembering that he was in a church 
and not in the House of Commons, he relapsed 
into his seat and listened with a gloomy 
smile.” Alma had endowed and, in fact, 
‘‘run”? the New Church, and this sermon 
was meant to pave the way for divorce or 
bigamy. Unluckily the first wife was present, 
and stepped into the vestry, and made herself 
unpleasant to Abelard and Heloise. Now 
here we think Mr. Buchanan shows much 
healthy sense and right feeling in painting the 
flimsy, sentimental, faltering morality of the 
“transcendental Agnostic,” and LBradley’s 
example may serve to open a good many eyes. 
Agatha Coombe saw through him clearly 
enough, and her arguments are clear, if not 
unanswerable. He ‘‘ added the consciousness 
of swect and painless martyrdom to that of 
popular success,” a bitter saying, which will 
fit too many of our well-advertised seceders, 
and which explains a good deal. Bradley, in 
fact, ‘had refined away his faith till it had 
become a mere figment,’’ and, in consequence, 
ends as a sentimental rogue. He regards 
bigamy as a lofty duty, and kisses the chaste 
Alma on a bench in Regent’s Park. A secret 
marriage, exposure, separation, and flight 
follow. He travels again, saves a woman 
from drowning ; she dies, and proves to be his 
wife. This episode is very dramatic and well 
written. He is now free, and seeks Alma, 
only to find her buried in an Italian convent. 
He retires to Ammergau, and himself dies, a 
convert to the miraculous and dramatic genius 
loci. We must distinctly say that there are 
several scenes in the book which are most 
powerful, most stirring, and marked by 
genuine and strong fecling. The comical 
element is not wanting in the American 
‘‘ Solar Biologists” and in Miss Coombe ; but 
taking the book as a whole, asa serious mani- 
festo against Agnosticism, it is a failure, 
because Mr. Buchanan, unless he too is an 
Agnostic, does not make his own standpoint 
clear enough. He owns that “he does not 
accept the Christian terminology,” yet he 
says ‘‘the Agnostic will not, and the Atheist 
cannot, read the colossal cypher, interpret the 
simple speech of God.” Whatever this fine 
talk may mean, it is evidently a bit of the 
*‘vague transcendental Agnosticism ”’ which 
he is himself denouncing. 


We Two is a more sober but more suggestive 
handling of the very same subject. Luke 
Racburn and his pretty daughter Erica are 
professed infidels. The Rey. Charles Osmond 
and his son Brian (Erica’s lover) are the 
highest type of tolerant, professed Christians. 
Luke (whose character and position are sug- 
gested by, but by no means copied from, those 
of Mr. Bradlaugh) is a noble study. He is a 
veritable Apostle—the St. Paul of Infidelity 
—in perils often, in prison often, stoned and 
hustled by mobs, worn down by libel suits 
and blasphemy prosecutions, and finally 
martyred by the bloodthirsty hand of a 
fanatic street-preacher. The girl and her 
home and school-life are delightful. By love 


and reason she is converted to Christianity, 
and henceforth the conflict and reconciliation 
of her duty to God and to her father, a most 
delicate theme, is worked out with singular 
skill. The book may be strongly recommended 
to serious readers, but they must not allow it 
to lead them astray. Intolerance, after all, is 





but a noble weakness of most Church parsons, 
and is often but skin deep. The true sect- 
ary is no true Christian. Christians, and 
they are numerous even among the hyper- 
orthodox, are neither intolerant nor perse- 
cuting. To unclassical ladies who may wish 
to discuss the book in mixed society, we may 
as well hint that this strange name is Erica 
and not Erica. 


‘“«¢ And you love me,’ she said. He made a 
hurried step towards her, but by a gesture she 
restrained him.” ‘With these words Omnia 
Vanitas ominously opens. The speaker is a 
married lady, but by p. 7 she has decided 
to defer the elopement sine die. Lady Lester 
is a very nice person, occupied with the 
amusement of flirtation and the penance of 
sceptical doubts. She has two lovers, a bad 
one, and a good one, or rather let us say a 
very true, honourable friend. This Sir Ralph 
is a man worth reading about. To us her 
ladyship seems to swim a good way beyond 
her depth and the writer’s in the seas of 
doubt, and is naturally converted by the sin- 
gular argument of her own death. This will 
not shock, but delight, the general reader. 
The book is pleasant and well meant. Here 
and there are some good touches, as when 
Lady Lester describes Miss Dunstan. ‘She 
was not a bit like a governess—she was a 
dear.” 


The power of reading romances of classical, 
and still more of early Christian times, is a 
great and singular gift which has not been 
vouchsafed to me. Probably it is one of the 
fruits of faith. Thus, of course, there was 
never a Colonel Newcome, but I believe all 
the same that his biographer knew everything 
about him. So far let scepticism sleep. But 
Prusias, and Spartacus, and Hypatia, and the 
rest—they are only at best lay figures. I 
know, I see—as the poorest scholar must see 
—how they are jointed together, what they 
are stuffed with, how much of modern putty 
and varnish must be applied to hide the gaps 
and cracks of the antique. Forme Gallus and 
Charicles are enough, and are always delight- 
ful, as genuine schoolmasters’ and _torso- 
restorers’ work. On the other hand, the thin, 
graceful, unpretending novelettes of the late 
classical storytellers are genuine too in their 
way. But it requires a robust faith to 
swallow these attempts to graft the modern 
complicated romance upon the essentially un- 
romantic studies of the schoolroom. Those 
who have handled that sort of clay ever so 
little cannot belicye in making bricks without 
straw. Galvani and the frog’s leg is genuine 
enough, but Prusias and Hypatia are dead 
beyond the power of the opus operatum of 
literary priestcraft to revive them. Do your 
best or worst, paint scenery and sunsets which 
would open the eyes of the Tusculan Philis- 
tines, veil Aphrodite in decent (though strictly 
aesthetic) clothing, let wanton Cupido prattle 
up—or down—to the level of attenuated 
modern love-making, permit your talkative 
Stoic, Neoplatonist, or Bishop to effleurer the 
main controversies in last month’s Reviews, pile 
up your Latinisms, multiply your vocatives, 
and, alas! we but think of Livy and the 
grammar, and yawn. Of all books, whether of 
instruction or delight, the literary infidel 
believes only the genuine ones, and they are so 
few, and seldom the highest. Lately I have 








come across nothing but Melville’s Residence 
in the Marquesas, and a penny Life of a Bar- 
maid, degraded by a villainous portrait of the 
autobiographer. But coarse and low, and 
ignorant as it was, it had some sparks of that 
real human veracity which cannot illumine 
Prusias with all its learning and imaginative 
power. For without doubt Dr. Eckstein has 
done his best, and done very well. The sub- 
ject of the servile revolt of Spartacus is a 
most stirring episode, and one of very varied 
and, in many ways, modern interest. Of all 
the vast social fabric of Rome, the slave world 
appeals most to our curiosity, and baffles it 
most provokingly. Syrus and Davus are no 
more typical of the vast working classes than 
our “ Arry”’ and ‘ Arriett.”” Much shrewd 
guesswork has been built upon a few passages, 
aided by archaeology and topography ; and of 
this Dr. Eckstein, it is needless to say, has 
made the best use. His foot-notes are mainly 
intended for the unscholarly general reader. 
They are useful and to the point. As an 
instance of his adroit introduction of obscure 
and out-of-the-way points we may mention 
the ‘tabulae duplices”’ (ii. p. 158). There 
is probably as much in Prusias as in Quintus 
Claudius that throws light on the successful 
incubation of Christianity under the Roman 
Empire, though the light is rather more 
remote. E. Purcett. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Introduction to the Study of Theology. By 
James Drummond. (Macmillan.) The Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Manchester New College, 
London (or is it Utopia ), has written a book 
which cannot fail to be of the highest service 
to candidates for the ministry of all denomina- 
tions, if it were only by the respect with which 
it must inspire them for the subject they are 
undertaking to teach. The book is in three 
parts. The first two are short and by way of 
introduction to the third, which is a ‘‘ synoptical 
view of the various branches of theology,” or 
what is known in Germany as ‘‘ Theological 
Encyclopaedia.” But in the hope of attracting 
the ‘‘ intelligent layman ”’ to the book, we will 
confine our notice to the more general dis- 
cussions at the beginning. After a preliminary 
section, which deals with the definition and 
compass of theology, there follows a chapter 
which was well worth writing and is well 
worth reading, on the ‘‘ Importance of Theo- 
logical Study.” Theology, it is pleaded, is an 
integral part of liberal culture, because no 
education is complete ‘‘ which never climbs the 
higher levels of thought, or touches the diviner 
side of our nature,”’ but which leaves usa prey 
to one or other of two intellectual vices—accept- 
ing without consideration the traditional creed 
of a party, or rejecting without anxious reflec- 
tion the claims of religion altogether, at the 
bidding of the most recent hypothesis in science 
or criticism. For the minister it is necessary, 
not only on this general ground, but also 
because he may have professionally to maintain 
its claims, and for that he must have exact 
knowledge and trained faculty. Many will 
sympathise with Dr. Drummond when he says, 
“the vulgar and vapid declamation with which 
dogmas are defended in some quarters is simply 
blasphemy against the Spirit of truth.” A 
third section in this first part discusses the 
essentials of theological study. They are, in 
Dr. Drummond’s opinion, unfettered freedom 
in the pursuit and utterance of truth, and a 
religious spirit without which it is impossible to 
understand religious questions. The second 
part contains a few pages on the relation 
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of theology to other studies. The candidate 
for a theological degree in Utopia must know 
_ Greek and Latin not only as instruments of 
research, but because Christianity struck its 
deepest roots into the soil of the Hellenic and 
Latin worlds. He will know Hebrew, Assyrian, 
Accadian, Egyptian hieroglyphs, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Aethiopic, and Armenian for 
the light they throw on religious antiquities ; 
he must also be proficient in modern French 
and German and Dutch. He must know all 
history for its own sake, first to quicken his in- 
sight into human nature, and then to enable him 
to judge of existing religious parties andestimate 
the probability of events in the narrower field 
of historical theology. He must know political 
economy and the natural sciences ; the latter, at 
least, in their method and results, in order that 
he may distinguish the idola of scientific men 
from their real knowledge, and to qualify him 
as a mediator between the falsehood of extreme 
parties. He must understand the history and 
principles of art, for this, too, as shape, colour, 
language, or music, is but one mode of the 
religious spirit. So equipped, he prepares to 
enter the sacred groves of theology. But he 
cannot move a step without first reckoning with 
philosophy. Should he decide that the mind is 
not a mere function of the brain, and that the 
will is free, then at last the door is opened to 
him, and he may stray through the flowery 
spaces of hermeneutics, symbolics, patristics, 
liturgics, homiletics, poimenics, and paedeutics. 


Judas Iscariot: an Autobiography. By 
James W. T. Hart. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) Judas, we learn, was a sceptic, with his 
heart set on pelf and place; he once forgave 
a bad debt and even gave alms to the debtor, 
whose daughter fell in love with him. Being 
dissatisfied with his prospects as a vinedresser, 
he thought to better himself by turning fisher- 
man in Galilee. When Simon Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee left their nets he was promoted 
tobe manager. The Master sent for him (we 
do not learn why). When he came he heard 
the promise of twelve thrones, and under the 
circumstances was glad to be called to follow, 
and for the time was quite half converted by 
the Sermon on the Mount. But a rabbi who 
rather sympathised with the Master pointed out 
that He was certain to fail—just when Judas 
was disgusted by finding that the usurer with 
whom he had deposited the price of his vine- 
yard had been arrested as a defaulter; thence- 
forward he watched the Master jealously, and 
yet was irritated at being called a Devil. When 


the decision of the Sanhedrim against Him was ; 


published Judas took fright, and for the first 
time believed the warnings of the Passion. 
Between fear for himself and anger at having 
been made a fool of, he determined to save him- 
self at the expense of the Master, and his resolve 
was clinched by being told that the ointment 
which he grudged already had only served to 
anoint His holy for the burying. His fright 
enabled ‘‘ Hanan” to bully him into accepting 
much less than he meant to ask for his treachery. 
He was brought to repentance unto death by 
the portents which convinced the centurion, 
having long ceased (in spite of the inference 
drawn by Whately and others from the First 
Gospel) to have enough faith in the Master to 
wish to force His hand. While he believed, it 
was his habit to take stock of the evidential 
value of the events of theday. He continued to 
the last to apostrophise the “silent friendly 
roll” transmitted to Mr. Hart by ‘‘Eubulus, 
Disciple of the Lord,” who is careful to subjoin 
that if Judas had waited three days he might 
have repented to better purpose. It would be 
interesting to know if Mr. Hart thinks with 
the author of the Epistle of Barnabas that all 


the twelve were mauvais sujets till they were 
called. 


Biblical Study ; its Principles, Methods, and 





History. By Prof. C. A. Briggs. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) Here is a theological writer, 
thoroughly scientific in his methods, and yet 
not ashamed to call himself ‘ evangelical.” 
The secret is that he has had a German training, 
and things which seem revolutionary from that 
eighteenth-century point of view which still 
predominates in England and America seem 
‘* aids to faith ” to disciples of Dorner. ‘‘ What 
peril can come to the Scriptures,” asks Dr. 
Briggs, ‘‘ from a more profound critical study 
of them? The peril is to scholastic dogmas and 
to tradition!” Again, ‘It is a sad mistake to 
suppose that the Bible can be approached only 
in special frames of mind and with peculiar 
preparation. . . . It is not to be regarded with 
feelings of bibliolatry, which are as pernicious as 
the adoration of the sacrament.” Dr. Briggs is 
not afraid of the higher criticism, and is willing 
to modify his theories of inspiration in accord- 
ance with critical results. But neither is he in 
bondage to great critical authorities. He leaves 
many debated questions open, and encourages 
the student to read and examine for himself. 
One great merit of this handbook is the light 
which it throws on the genesis of modern 
criticism and exegesis; those who use it will 
escape the crudities of many English advo- 
cates of half-understood theories. The head- 
ings of the chapters are, ‘‘ The Advantages of 
Biblical Study,” “‘ Exegetical Theology (the Most 
General Term for Biblical Study),” ‘‘ The Lan- 
guages of the Bible,” ‘‘The Bible and Criticism,”’ 
‘The Canon of Scripture,” ‘‘The Text of the 
Bible,” ‘“‘The Higher Criticism,” ‘‘Literary Study 
ofthe Bible,” ‘“‘Hebrew Poetry,” ‘‘The Interpre- 
tation of Scripture,” ‘‘ Biblical Theology,” ‘‘The 
Scriptures as a Means of Grace.” The book 
seemsto usincompleteon its New Testament side, 
but some incompleteness was inevitable in a first 
edition. It is hostile to traditional orthodoxy, but 
inspirit as “‘ evangelical” asHenryorScott. Not 
the least of its merits is the well-selected cata- 
logue of books of reference, English, French, 
and German, the only flaw in which we have 
noticed is the spelling (adopted everywhere in 
the book) of Ginsberg for Ginsburg. Without 
endorsing the author’s personal synthesis of 
faith and science, we are sure that no student 
will — sending for the book, even though it 
has to be added (to our own great satisfaction) 
that there is no trace in it of its having been 
written with a view to an examination. 


An Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. Edited by Charles John Ellicott. 
Vol. IV. (Cassell.) The new volume of this 
Bible Commentary is of a mixed character, but 
the good predominates. The treatment of the 
Book of Job is most disappointing ; the lover of 
poetry will turn from it with as much regret as 
the enlightened student. ‘‘Of course, if the 
Book of Job is in any sense authentic,” &c. 
Success, no doubt, was impossible, with such a 
translation as the Authorised to work upon; but 
a commentator of a different spirit would at 
least have shown that he enjoyed, and in some 
worthy sense understood, the original. The 
same remark applies to the portion on the Book 
of Proverbs. Dr. Salmon’s Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes is well done, though dry and some- 
what over-cautious; the book seems to have an 
attraction for Irishmen! Dr, Plumptre could 
hardly help being being interesting and sym- 
pathetic towards modern criticism ; his Isaiah 
will be more generally useful than that in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, though he provokingly 
stops just short of admitting a plurality of 
authorship, which obviousily prevents an in- 
telligible account of the course of prophetic 
thought. The Song of Songs is as well done 
as could be expected from the nature of the 
translation; but the commentator, Mr. Aglen, 
shows his full ability in the excellent Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, in which the results of 
wide reading are happily vivified by poetic 





sympathy. In dealing with such a translation, 
there is not much scops for the niceties of 
scholarship ; it would not be fair to lay much 
stress on the heretical opinion expressed (on 
Ps. cxvi. 10) that the particle 4i sometimes 
follows instead of preceding the verb affected 
by it. Conservative scholars will regret the 
surrender of ‘‘ Kiss the Son” in Ps. ii. 12 ; and, 
indeed, what else can the words mean? May 
not the boldest supposition, that of interpola- 
tion, be also the safest? ‘‘Proffer pure 
homage” is certainly a most unsafe rendering. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. 
Edited by Philip Schaff. Vol. IV. ‘The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, 
and Revelation.” (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) Of this fourth and last volume of 
the Popular Commentary it may suffice to say 
that, in scholarship, thoroughness, and com- 
plete adaptation to its purpose (which is appar- 
ently to bring the best results of recent Bib- 
lical investigation before the mind of ordinary 
readers), it is quite equal to its predecessors. 
The contributors—among whom, we notice, 
are Dr. Angus, of Regent’s Park College, and 
the two Aberdeen Professors, Drs. Salmond and 
Milligan—are all men of competent learning, 
and treat their respective subjects in the most 
able manner. We should not, perhaps, accept 
all the conclusions arrived at; but opposite 
opinions are generally discussed in a spirit of 
praiseworthy fairness and impartiality. Ex- 
ception, however, must be taken to a statement 
of Prof. Milligan, who, in giving due credit to 
the ‘‘ negative critics’ for their vindication of 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse, neutralises 
the value of his praise by the remark that they 
hoped by this means to be more successful in 
removing the Fourth Gospel from the Canon. 
Would it not be more generous to suppose that 
their object was simply truth? The Com- 
mentary, now that it is completed, may be 
cordially recommended for family use. 


A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of 
the New Testament. With General and Special 
Introductions. Edited by Prof. Paul Wilhelm 
Schmidt and Prof. Franz von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third Edition of the 
German, by Francis Henry Jones. Vol. III. 
(Williams & Norgate.) We are glad to an- 
nounce the publication of the third volume of 
the Short Protestant Commentary. Of this 
work, which is now complete, it is not necessary 
here tosay more than that it presents to the reader 
with exceeding brevity, but in general clearly 
and intelligibly, the results of the more ad- 
vanced New Testament criticism; that its writers 
are all Biblical scholars of acknowledged weight 
and learning; and that it ought, therefore, to 
be acceptable to all who are interested in the 
scientific criticism of the Scriptures, and who 
are not afraid of ‘‘ negative” conclusions when 
they are supported by calm and temperate 
reasoning. There are few names better known in 
this country than those of Profs. Pfleiderer, 
Hilgenfeld, and Holtzmann, and all are con- 
tributors to the present volume. It cannot, of 
course, be pretended that in this very brief 
Commentary opposite views to those held by 
the writers are at all adequately discussed, but 
there is certainly a great deal of solid learning 
compressed into a small compass; and the very 
brevity of the work should recommend it to 
those who have not leisure or patience for more 
prolix Commentaries. The scientific criticism 
of the New Testament during the last hundred 
years has obtained some results which many 
are inclined to regard as final; and, whether 
they be so or not, it is well that those results 
should be brought within the reach of othersthan 
students in such a compendious form as this. 


Comparative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der 
verschiedenen christlichen Kirchenparteien, nebst 


vollstindigen Belegen aus den symbolischen 
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Schriften derselben von Dr. Geo. Bened. 
Winer. Vierte Anflage, hrsg. und ergiinzt 
von Paul Ewald. (Williams & Norgate.) We 
ought to have noticed before now the publica- 
tion of the fourth edition of Winer’s well-known 
work, so indispensable to the student of dog- 
matics, now corrected and enlarged by Dr. 
Paul Ewald. It may be permitted to regret 
that there have not been included in it extracts 
from a document historically so important as 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, but the 
language, we presume, was the objection; the 
older Scottish Confession (Knox’s) and the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church, at 
least, are cited in their Latin form. Otherwise, 
in completeness, in form, in arrangement, and 
in all other respects, the work seems to be 
everything that the student can desire. 


The Bible in Waverley ; or, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Use of the Sacred Scriptures. By Nicholas 
Dickson. (Edinburgh: Black.) The author 
of this rather curious book is not open to 
the charge which has been brought against 
the present generation—viz., that it neglects 
the study of the Bible, and is ignorant of all 
but contemporary literature. Mr. Dickson has 
a Covenanter’s minute knowledge of Scripture, 
and an acquaintance with the Waverley Novels 
which even fifty years ago would have been 
noteworthy. No doubt it has been a pleasure 
to him to trace the close connexion between 
the books he loves, and to show the powerful 
influence which Sir Walter’s early training and 
life-long interest in the Bible had upon his 
writings. In carrying out his plan he displays 
a good deal of ingenuity, though occasionally 
the resemblances to which he draws attention 
are rather slight; but, at any rate, he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made a genuine contribution to the slender 
stock of readable Sabbath literature at present 
circulating in Scottish households. 


The Beauty of Nature a Revelation of God. 
By John Dowden. (Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 
Being only a sermon, Dr. Dowden’s little 
pamphlet does not add much to the philosophy 
of the beautiful, but it puts in a clear and 
impressive way the great truth that beauty is 
as much a fact as size or any other quality of 
things ; that it is a revelation of God, speaking, 
however, like all such revelations, only to the 
humble ; and that it is not only a privilege, but 
a responsibility. We recommend the book with 
every good wish to the promoters of railways in 
beautiful districts. 


WE have also received :—Leflections in Pales- 
tine, 1883, by Charles George Gordon (Mac- 
millan); Zhe Churchman’s Family Bible: the 
New Testament, the Commentary by Various 
Authors, with numerous Illustrations and two 
Maps (S. P. C. K.); Beliefs about the Bible, by M. 
J. Savage (Williams & Norgate) ; Gems from the 
Bible: being Selections Convenient for Reading 
to the Sick and Aged, arranged by E. P. 
N cy, ; Sermons Preached at Ibrox, by Joseph 
eckie (Glasgow: MacLehose); The Problem of 
the Churchless and Poor in our Large Towns, 
with Special Reference to the Home Mission 
Work of the Church of Scotland, by Robert 
Milne (Blackwood); Martin Luther: a Study 
of Reformation, by Edwin D. Mead (Boston, 
U.S.: Ellis; London: Triibner); The Clergy 
List for 1884 (John Hall); The Lord’s Day ; or, 
Christian Sunday, its Unity, History, Philo- 
sophy, and Perpetual Obligation, Sermons by 
the Rev. Morris Fuller (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.); The Gospel in Paris, Sermons by the Rev. 
Eugene Bersier, with Personal Sketch of the 
Author by the Rev. Frederick Hastings (Nis- 
bet); The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for God’s Self-Manifestation 
in the Impartation of the Divine Nature to 
M an, by George Morris (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.); Information and Illustration; Helps 





gathered from Facts, Figures, Anecdotes, 
Books, &c., for Sermons, Lectures, and Ad- 
dresses, by the Rev. G. 8S. Bowes (Nisbet) ; 
Present Day Tracts, on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, by Various 
Writers, Vol. III. (Religious Tract Society) ; 
How is the Divinity of Jesus depicted in the 
Gospels and Epistles? by the Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw (Hodder & Stoughton); Glimpses 
through the Veil; or, Some Natural Analogies 
and Bible Types, by the Rev. J. W. Bardsley 
(Nisbet); Here and There in God’s Garden, by 
Fidelia (J. T. Hayes); The Saviour’s Call, by 
the Rev. Frederick Whitfield (Nisbet); Js All 
Well? (Nisbet); Does the Revised Version affect 
the Doctrine of the New Testament ? by E. F. O. 
Thurcaston (Dickinson); 7'he Larger Hope, by 
Samuel Cox (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
Best Gift of Heaven: Faith, Hope, Charity 
(John Walker); Manuale Parvulorum, translated 
into English (Dublin: Gill); A Summary of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission’s Report, and 
of Dr. Stubbs’s Historical Reports, together 
with a Review of the Evidence, by Spencer L. 
Holland (Parker); Jesus, the Comforter: a New 
Imitation of Christ (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ; 
The Communicant’s Daily Help, by Walter 
Abbott (S. P. C. K.); Wounded in the House of 
His Friends, by F. M. (Nisbet); &c., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THOUGH we are unable to give any adequate 
account of the celebration last week of the Ter- 
centenary of Edinburgh University—for the 
details of which we must refer our readers to the 
Scotsman—yet such a memorable event must 
not pass by altogether unnoticed. Its two 
principal features, as compared with anything 
of the kind that could be managed in England, 
were (1) the strictly academical aspect of the 
gathering, removed equally from politics and 
from ecclesiasticism ; and (2) the representative 
character of the guests from the Continent as 
well as from England and Ireland. It may be 
doubted whether so complete an assemblage of 
the leaders of thought has ever been brought 
together in our time. To give the mere list of 
names would fill some columns of the ACADEMY. 
It must suffice to say that as a rule the 
foreigners were received with greater warmth 
than the English, and of the foreigners specially 
Pasteur, Virchow, Helmholtz, Laveleye, and 
Lesseps. The enthusiasm of the students for 
Browning was also a notable incident. 


THE Senate of the University of Glasgow has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on Prof. Holland, Prof. Osborne Reynolds, the 
Rev. Mandell Creighton, and Mr. Henry Craik. 


THE Berlin Academy has made overtures to 
Prince Bismarck with a view to his being 
elected an honorary member; but Prince Bis- 
marck replied—so say the German papers—that 
he is astonished anyone could suppose he would 
become ‘‘the colleague of a Mommsen and a 


Virchow”’! 


Tue librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, has issued a notice inviting authors to 
present the library with their photographs and 
engraved portraits, and to add on the back 
their full names and any other particulars; by 
‘‘authors”? are meant composers of printed 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, maps, and 
music. His design is to form and perpetuate a 
portrait-gallery of literature, for which the 
oldest public library in the world and the 
second largest in the British empire would be 
a fitting home. It already affords room to the 
Hope collection of engraved portraits, the num- 
ber of which is estimated at 210,000. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
extract from a letter of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes :— 


“TI hope one of these days I shall have to send you 





a new book. I am trying to do some kind of 
justice to Emerson in one of those brief memoirs 
which it takes but a short time to read, and some- 
times a good deal longer to write than the reader 
would suppose.” 


Mr. A. DatTcHETT MARTIN, whose recent 
contributions on the subject of Australian 
literature have attracted some attention, has 
just been elected a Fellow of the Royal Colonial 

titute. We hear that he has an article in 
the press called ‘‘An Australian Novelist,” 
which deals with the life and writings of Marcus 
Clarke, of Melbourne, whose His Natural Life 
made so much stir in England at the time of its 
appearance. 


THE third and concluding volume of Mr. D, 
C. Boulger’s History of China will be published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen next week. The 
narrative of events is brought down to the 
recent Treaty of St. Petersburg. 


Ir may be as well to state that Mr. H. G. 
Keene’s forthcoming History of Hindustan, an- 
nounced in the ACADEMY of last week, will be 
limited in its scope to the strict meaning of the 
word ‘“‘ Hindustan” = India north of the Dec- 
can. Mr. Keene’s aim is to give a summary of 
the native annals from the earliest times to 
1803, when the British first became predominant 
on the Jumna. It will thus contain both less 
and more than Elphinstone’s classical work— 
less, as excluding the Deccan and also Sindh ; 
more, as giving particulars not known to 
Elphinstone, and as coming down to a later 
date. It will form a demy octavo volume of 
about four hundred pages, and will be ready by 
the end of the present year. 


Mr. Eamont HAKE AND Mr. J. G. LEFEBRE 
have a work in the press called Zhe New Dance 
of Death. Messrs. Remington will be the 
publishers. 


THE encmps agen Review for May will con- 
tain a paper on ‘‘ The Sins of Legislators,” by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and a translation, with 
notes, by Archdeacon Farrar, of the newly 
discovered Early-Christian Document entitled 
‘‘The Teaching of the Apostles,” which was 
reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week. Owing 
to the interest excited by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
papers, a second edition has been required of 
the April number of the Contemporary, contain- 
ing the ‘‘ Coming Slavery.” 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce a 
translation of Marshal Bugeaud’s Memoirs, 
1784-1849, from his Private Correspondence and 
Original Documents, by the Count H. d’Ideville, 
in two volumes, edited by Miss Yonge. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have in the press 
a work by Mr. W. H. Barneby entitled Life 
and Labours in the Far Far West, being a 
description of a tour undertaken during the 
spring and summer of 1883 in North America. 
The author had many opportunities of observing 
the condition of agriculture, more especially in 
the Dominion of Canada and British Columbia. 
He also took special notes as to the suitability 
of the country as a field for emigration and for 
the investment of capital. 


Modern Window Gardening: treated under 
Aspects—North, South, East, and West, is the 
title of a new manual for amateurs, by Mr. 
Samuel Wood, which Messrs. Houlston & Sons 
will shortly issue. It will give instructions for 
the culture of flowering plants specially suited 
to each aspect, indoor or outdoor, in town or 
country; and will also furnish amateur gar- 
deners with practical information on the best 
modes of growing remunerative crops of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Keep Troth, a novel in three volumes, by Mr. 
Walter L. Bicknell, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


Messrs, FIELD & TUER publish this week a 
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sort of companion volume to John Bull and his 
Island. It is called Holy Blue, and purports to 
have been written in French, and then ‘ tra- 
duced” into English, by one M. A. de Florian. 
The joke consists partly in the absurdity of the 
narrative, and partly in the literal rendering of 
French idioms. 


THE first number of a new sixpenny maga- 
zine, entitled Eastward Ho! which is y tended 
to enlist the sympathy of the rich for the poor, 
is published this week. Among the contribu- 
tors are the Bishop of Bedford, Mr. G. R. Sims, 
Mr. W. G. Wills, and Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
who begins a serial story. 

THE Yorkshire Illustrated Monthly for May 
will contain an illustrated paper by Gregory A. 
Page on “The Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
Vienna,” and a poem by Susan K. Phillips. 


M. JUSSERAND was at the British Museum 
last week, passing through the press his book 
on Roads and Travelling in England in 
Chaucer’s Time, and making searches for his 
one-volume History of English Literature. He 
paid a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, and was 
horror-struck to find the apathy existing there 
about the vicar’s proposal to partly pull down, 
and enlarge, the parish church where Shak- 
spere’s bones lie. A letter from him on the 
subject appeared in Tuesday’s Ziimes. 


THE copy of the first volume of what is 
known as the ‘‘ Mazarin Bible” in Lord Gos- 
ford’s library was sold last Tuesday by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson for £500. The purchaser 
was Mr. Toovey. 


TuE sale of the Hamilton Library proper, as 
distinguished from the Beckford Library, will 
be begun by Messrs. Sotheby on Thursday, 
May 1, and will last for eight days. It is no 
less rich than the other in rare editions, in books 
that once belonged to famous personages, in 
fine illustrations, and in choice bindings. 
Among the chief treasures we may mention 7'he 
Book of Common Prayer, with numerous altera- 
tions in the handwriting of Charles I., and his 
holograph instructions to Archbishop Laud, 
dated April 19, 1637, commanding him to in- 
corporate these alterations into a liturgy for 
the Church of Scotland; Hector Boece’s History 
of Scotland, specially printed on vellum for 
James V.; and the Louvain translation of the 
New Testament into which the Mass was 
introduced. 


THE New Shakspere {Society’s annual musi- 
cal entertainment will be held on May 9 in 
the Botany Theatre at University College at 8 
pm. The madrigals, glees, and songs will 
run in chronological order from 1597 to the 
present day, and all will differ from those in 
last year’s programme. Mr. James Greenhill, 
the society’s conductor, has chosen them; and 
he has composed a fresh setting to ‘‘ the Dirge 
in Cymbeline” in memory of Miss Teena 
Rochfort Smith, a much lamented member of 
the society, whose sad death from fire we 
recorded last September. A book of all the 
songs and passages in Shakspere which have 
been set to music will be issued for the evening, 
edited in old spelling from the Quartos and 
First Folio by Mr. Furnivall and Mr. W. G. 
Stone. A list of all the settings of each piece 
will follow it. This has been compiled from 
Roffe’s Handbook, &c., by Mr. Greenhill, and 
completed, so far as possible, by Mr. Furnivall 
and Mr. Harrison. In the process, the short- 
comings of the British Museum collection of 
music, and the catalogue of it, have been pain- 
fully apparent. Some places at the enter- 
tainment have been kept for those lovers of 
Shakspere or music who make early application 
to the hon. secretary, K. Grahame, Esq., 24 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

_ For the Browning Society’s musical evening 
in June, Miss ,Ethel Harraden has composed, 





and will sing, a very ha setting of ‘Ah 
love, but a day,” the feat canto o “ James 
Lee’s Wife.” Mr. Ernest Bending will prob- 
ably write at least one four-part song for 
some lines of “The Boy and the Angel,” 
a duet for the songs in ‘In a Gondola,” and 
two solos for other poems. He will also ex- 
temporise, on the piano, upon the ‘ Pied Piper ” 
and another poem. For the same evening, Mr. 
Furnivall has a promise of some of Abt Vogler’s 
music from Leipzig. A conclave of Mr. E. 
Fluegel’s musical friends has selected the piece 
best suited for the occasion. 


THE Browning Society now numbers 212 sub- 
scribers ; and two fresh Browning Societies have 
been lately started in the country—one at 
Clifton, of which Mr. Stopford Brooke, jun., is the 
hon. secretary ; the other at Edgbaston, which 
gathers round Prof. Sonnenschein at the Mason 
College, Birmingham. Between Glasgow and 
Melbourne there are now twenty Browning 
Societies and clubs at work. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institution will be held on Thursday, 
May 1, at 1.30 p.m. Prof. J. W. Judd will give 
a discourse on “‘ Krakatoa” on Friday, May 2. 


Wit reference to the earthquake of Tuesday 
last, a correspondent sends us the following 
passage from Prof. Morley’s First Sketch of 
English Literature :— 


**On the 6th of April, 1580, there was a consider- 
able shock of earthquake felt in many parts of 
England. It produced A Discourse upon the Earth- 
quake, from Arthur Golding; A Warning on the 
Earthquake, from Thomas Churchyard; and, with 
a preface, dated June 19th, 1580, Three proper and 
Wittie familiar letters lately passed between two Uni- 
versity men, touching the earthquake in April last. 
The two university men were Edmund Spenser and 
Gabriel Harvey.”’ 








SWISS JOTTINGS. 

Tue glaciers of Mont Blanc, which had been 
in a continuous process of retreat since 1846, 
have entered upon a new phase. Prof. F. A. 
Forel, who has been engaged in unwearied 
observations of Mont Blanc, asserts that the 
advance of the glaciers during the last four 
years is now a fact placed beyond dispute. He 
specifies as those in which the change is most 
observable, the so-called Mer de Glace, the 
Bossons, Argentitres, Tour, Brenva, and 
Trient. 


TuE Swiss guides who assisted in the Graham 
expedition to the Himalaya have returned to 
their native land. Emil Boss, of Grindelwald, 
is a hero among his colleagues at Interlaken. 


THERE will be a fortnight of almost con- 
tinuous Alpine festival keeping in the autumn. 
From August 17 to 19 the General Assembly of 
the German and Austrian Alpenverein will be 
held at Constance; from August 23 to 25 the 
Swiss Alpenklub will keep its annual festival at 
Altdorf; and from August 24 to September 3 
the International Congress of the Alpine 
Associations will meet at Turin. 


Dr. GossE has made further archaeological 
discoveries in the canton of Geneva, an account 
of which was given by him to the Geneva 
Historical Society at its last meeting. In the 
caves above La Muraz, on the declivity of the 
Grand Saléve, he found undoubted remains of 
the men of the Bronze age. A little below 
these caverns lie the villages Jovi, Jovenday, 
and Joux, all of which names point to Roman 
origin. The hand of the Roman settlers is still 
evident in the few remnants of their buildings 
that have been spared by the peasants. Near 
Naz Dr. Gosse discovered the remains of a 
chapel; and, from the excavation of its tombs, 
he concludes that it dates from the seventh, or 
probably the eighth, century, the period of the 
earliest Christianity of the canton of Geneva. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


THE following is a translation of an Arabic 


dirge written by Mr. Habib Anthony Sal- 
moné :— 


If I be weak in excellence of learning, 
_And if, in praising, I be tied of tongue, 
Yet when the heart with bitter grief is yearning, — 


As rocks by stress of storm are rent and 
wrung,— 


The tongue is leosened for fit woful sounding, 
And pain is lightened by soft words of woe. 
Oh thou! in goodness, kindness, grace, abounding ! 
The hand of Destiny hath laid thee low. 
All the wide Empire utters lamentation 
For thee, this day, fair Prince! laid in the 
grave; 
Each sighs ‘‘ Alas! no power of reclamation 
To win from Death so sweet a soul we have !” 


For Death upon that spirit hath descended, 
Which shone as shines the Day-Star in the sky ; 
Our English Prince, whose soul’s attire was 
splendid 
With all which beautifies true majesty. 


Teacher high-born! who taught us how to follow 
The paths of virtue, wisdom, charity, 
Thou leav’st our lower world, evil and hollow, 
For that glad land where joy can never die. 
Listen ! He speaks! and by his voice is given 
To know the wonders of that far-off home ; 
“Weep not!’ he whispers, ‘‘lift your hearts to 
Heaven ! 
My Father’s glory beams where I am come !”’ 


Ah, happiest Albany ! I could be willing,— 
Wooing such death before my time,—to be 

Quit of an earth with woe all senses filling, 
From trouble, chance, and evil safe with thee. 


But for the hope of thine immortal morrow, 
What were life’s day, with all its false delight ? 
Yet, trusting we shall meet—past sin and sorrow— 
(Where friend with friend, lover with loved, 
unite) 
Strengthens the mind, makes grief seem quite de- 
parted, 
a ~ brings the light back that was well-nigh 
ost. 
Oh Queen, who bore him ! Mother, broken-hearted, 
Set thy faith firm on God, for God is just ! 


With this thy grief all thy vast realm is grieving, 
From rising unto setting of the sun ; 

Think not alone of Albion, Queen ! believing 
That kingdom only is the mourning one. 

Mother! thine Eastern sons, in this bereaving, 
Bring pity, love, and reverence to thy Throne. 


Epwin ARNOLD. 





THE FLOWER’S MESSAGE. 


A WANDERER once, flower-gathering in the land, 
Where erst Proserpine by the great blue sea 
Made garlands of the star anemone, 

Descried the flower he looked for, close at hand, 

Yet guarded from him, by a prickly strand 
Of wreathed acanthus, thorns of that same tree 
Men made a crown of once in Galilee, 

To mock the King they could not understand. 


Was it the blood-red colour of the flower 
So near the thorn which crossed and interlaced it 
That stayed his eager hand, with unseen power, 
Bidding him leave the prize where God had 
placed it, 
And hold more lightly every earthly dower 
Which perishes when we have once embraced it? 


J. B. SELKIRK. 








OBITUARY. 
Tue Rev. John Henry Blunt, who died recently, 
was the author of several theological and 
historical works which were marked by much 
patient study. One of his earliest publications 
was an annotated edition of The Book of Common 
Prayer, which originally appeared in 1866, and 
of which a compendious edition was issued ten 
years later; it was followed (1878-80) by an 
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annotated Bible, in three volumes. His History 
of the Reformation of the Church of England 
was not sufficiently deep in original research 
to supersede the works of his predecessors, or 
to withstand subsequent competition, but it 
was written in a candid and moderate spirit. 
Mr. Blunt was best known, and will be longest 
remembered, as the editor of two elaborate and 
learned dictionaries, in the preparation of which 
he was assisted by many writers. The first 
(1870) was the Dictionary of Doctrinal and His- 
torical Theology; its successor was the Dictionary 
of Sects, Heresies, &c. (1873). Until 1873 
Mr. Blunt was without any other preferment 
than the small vicarage of Kennington, near 
Oxford, which is ordinarily held by some 
clergyman resident in the university, but in 
that year Mr. Gladstone removed a stigma from 
the Church by nominating him to the Crown 
living of Beverston, in Gloucestershire. After 
his induction to this benefice Mr. Blunt interested 
himself in the history of the neighbourhood, 
and compiled an account of Tewkesbury Abbey 
(1874), and of Dursley, Beverston, and Some 
Adjoining Parishes (1877). He will be much 
missed by the clergy and antiquaries of the 
diocese. 


THE Rev. Edgar Edmund Estcourt, canon of 
St. Chad’s Cathedral at Birmingham, died on 
April 17, aged sixty-eight. His work entitled 
The Question of Anglican Ordinations discussed, 
with a valuable Appendix of original documents 
and facsimiles, appeared at a time when the 
vexed question of the validity of English orders 
was fiercely debated by members of the Angli- 
can and Roman communions, and it attracted 
considerable attention. It was an able, but 
from its nature a controversial, treatise by an 
erudite member of the Roman Church, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE ‘ Bibliographie ancienne” division of 
the April Livre (Fisher Unwin) has but one 
article, but that is of a length and an excel- 
lence which leave nothing to desire. It is on 
German Caricature, in continuation of a former 
paper, but practically independent. It is 
abundantly illustrated, both in and out of the 
text, well and sympathetically written, and 
quite free from a merely French attitude. 
Indeed, the author, M. John Grand-Carteret 
(in whom from his name it seems as if we 
might put in for some share), ends by a pointed 
but quite just reflection on the present degra- 
dation of the art of caricature in France. The 
paper would do credit to any periodical. In 
the modern part of the number, MM. Uzanne 
and Drumont give excellent summaries; and 
the separate reviews are, though of course 
unequal, good on the whole. The collections 
of literary ‘‘ faits divers’? which follow show 
much painstaking, and ought to be widely 
appreciated. In so large a mass of matter, a 
few misprints of foreign names are quite 
pardonable; but we are a little surprised to 
find, in an article signed, and very capably 
signed, one of the most famous of English 
booksellers described as ‘‘Thomson.” This is 
not exactly a misprint ; and we are inclined to 
think that French bibliophiles would shrug 
their shoulders if they caught us speaking of 
Tonson’s French counterpart as Barbet, or 
quoting Scarron’s phrase about a “ marquisat 
de Quinault.” 


Tue article of most general interest in the 
Revista Contemporanea for March is a description 
of Constantinople in the seventeenth century by 
a priest, Octavio Sapiencia. The slave market 
then contained from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand white slaves daily ; the police of the 
city was good, living extremely cheap, and the 
Turks more honest than the Greeks. A sensible 


paper on the state of the Spanish army, by a 





Conservative general, follows, and there is also 
a lecture on the necessary conditions of govern- 
ment, by T. Reina. A poem by Campoamor in 
his best style, ‘‘ Las Memorias de una Santa,” 
and a brief notice of Doiia Maria Lépez de 
Gurre—one of the learned ladies of the 
Spanish aristocracy in the sixteenth century 
who lectured on Latin and rhetoric in the 
Universities of Alcala and of Salamanca—are 
worth reading. Sefior Diaz y Pérez continues his 
papers on ‘‘ Las Bibliotecas en Espaiia,” dealing 
with military libraries and those in prisons and 
hospitals. There is also a translation from the 
Italian of the Private Diary of Admiral Persano 
in 1860-61, by Carlos Maria Perier. 








THE PRESENTMENTS AFTER MON- 
MOUTHS REBELLION. 


Up toa recent date neither the original Pre- 
sentments of the rebels at Lord Jeffreys’ 
assizes in 1685, nor any authentic copies of 
them, were to be found in the British Museum, 
nor could the Presentments be found at the 
Public Record or Crown Offices. Lord Mac- 
aulay (History of England, vol. i., p. 641 note) 
seems to have been driven to resort to the 
letter-book containing the list of rebels con- 
victed at the assizes which the judges sent 
to the Treasury. Through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. W. Bowles Barrett, F.L.S., of 
Weymouth, an authentic copy of a large 
part of the Presentments has been added 
to the MSS. at the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 30,077). The copy is on paper, in folio 
size, bound in vellum, containing forty-seven 
pages and written in a law-hand; and was, in 
all probability, a contemporary copy made 
either for one of the judges who accompanied 
Jeffreys on the assizes or for an officer of the 
court. The copy was purchased by Mr. Barrett 
at a sale by auction of a library at Dorchester, 
and had been bought, a few years previously, 
among a quantity of waste-paper. In a paper 
read before a local society, Mr. Barrett has 
given some valuable facts derived from an 
investigation of the Presentments. They do 
not include the persons presented at Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Bristol, or Wells; but they 
contain the names and places of residence of 
2,611 persons who were presented at the assizes 
at Dorchester, Exeter, and Taunton as 
suspected of having been implicated in the 
rebellion, with the occupations of many of 
them, and the names of the constables who 
presented them. The presentments were made 
in pursuance of an order issued to the con- 
stables of the Hundreds requiring them to 
return the names of all persons absent from 
their homes at the time of the rebellion, or 
otherwise suspected of having taken part in it. 
Of the whole number presented, two-thirds, or 
1,811, belonged to Somerset; less than one- 
fifth, or 488, to Devonshire; and less than 
one-ninth, or 312, to Dorset. Mr. Bar- 
rett gives a very elaborate summary of the 
lists, with the grounds of suspicion alleged 
and a statement of the occupations of the 
rebels. These occupations show that the 
rebels were not merely, as Macaulay calls 
them, ploughmen, clowns, and miners, but 
that they included shopkeepers, weavers, cloth- 
workers, and other artisans. At Taunton, for 
instance, a considerable number of the persons 
presented are described as combers or weavers. 
The rebels, however, appear to have mostly 
belonged to the labouring classes. At Lyme 
Regis only one merchant was presented; and 
among the 1,811 rebels presented at Taunton 
Mr. Barrett notes but one merchant and one 
gentleman. He says that the Presentments 
furnish little or no evidence that there were 
ministers of Dissenting denominations with 
Mormouth’s army; and, with reference to the 
question whether many of the militia joined the 





rebels, it appears that only four “ trained 
soldiers” are specified as having deserted in 
Dorset, five in Devon, and none in the division 
of Somerset assigned to Taunton. 

It must not be supposed that all the persons 
presented were in custody at the time the assizes 
were held. The Presentments show that, out of 
the 1,811 persons presented at Taunton, only 
526 were in custody. Macaulay’s statement 
that ‘‘the gaols of Somersetshire and Dorset- 
shire were filled with thousands of captives” 
needs considerable modification. Mr. Barrett’s 
conclusion is that the whole number in custody 
at the time of the assizes (including the 
prisoners at Wells) did not much, if at all, ex- 
ceed 1,600. Singularly enough, however, it does 
not appear that any of the rebels in Dorset were 
at large when the assizes were held. Comparing 
the Presentments with the Hardwicke MSS. 
and the summaries supplied in Roberts’ Life of 
the Duke of Monmouth, Mr. Barrett has com- 
piled a table showing the numbers of persons 
presented, executed, transported, whipped, or 
fined, and of those who escaped punishment. 
From this it appears that, out of the 1,811 
persons presented at Taunton, 144 were executed, 
284 were transported, 5 were fined or whipped, 
and no fewer than 1,378 escaped punishment. 
At the whole assizes there were 328 executed, 
849 transported, and 33 fined or whipped. With 
regard to the rebels who were transported, 
Mr. Barrett has ascertained from papers 
formerly in the Plantation Office, but now in 
the Public Record Office, that such of them as 
survived were pardoned at the Revolution on 
the application of Sir William Young. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM MALET. 
Brighton: April 14, 1884, 
The late Mr. Eyton—Domesday Studies: 
Somerset (1880), p. 61—described William Malet 
as : 


‘‘the hero of the Dane-stormed castle of York, of 
whose mysterious end much has been said, and per- 
haps too much surmised (see Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, iv., pp. 471, 789).” 

The ‘‘ surmise’ to which reference is here made 
(though the actual references are wrong) is 
Mr. Freeman’s discovery, based on Domesday, 
that ‘‘he died fighting against Hereward in the 
fens of Ely.” I propose to examine the evolu- 
tion and the merits of this original and ingenious 
theory. 

It is necessary first to trace the process by 
which it passed through the stage of conjecture 
to that of demonstrated fact. It is first fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Freeman in the third volume 
of the Conquest, where he rejects, on the strength 
of it, the identity of the great William Malet 
with the William Malet who 
‘died a monk at Bec, and therefore cannot be our 
William Malet who, as I hope to show in the next 
mm died fighting in the marshes of Ely”? (iii. 

17). 


In the next volume it is accordingly asserted 
that 


‘William Malet, who had borne the body of 
Harold to his first burial, and who had been the 
priscner of the Danes after the taking of York, had 
escaped or had been redeemed from his captivity, 
and now came to fight and die in the marshes of 
Ely. Thus much is handed down to us in the 
great record ; but romance, so busy with the names 
of other actors, Norman and English, has perversely 
forgotten to hand down to us a single tale of the 
deeds or the fate of the compater Heraldi’’ (iv. 
472-73). 

The sole evidence for this statement is quoted 
by Mr. Freeman in a foot-note :— 


“In 133 6 we find lands in Norfolk claimed by 
Robert Malet, who ‘dicit quod pater suus eam 
tenuit quando ivit in maresc, et hoc testatur hun- 
dret, et tamen non tenebat ef die qui mortuus 
fuit.’ This certainly looks to me as if William 
(ae indeed in the campaign in the Fen-land”’ 
t0ld.). 

But in the final volume, conjecture, ‘as I ex- 
pressed it, is replaced by demonstrated fact. 
We no longer read that this ‘“ passage of the 
survey may lead us to think” (iv. 472) that 
William was at Ely, but that 
‘‘we are well pleased when the survey enables us 
to trace that compater’s later fate, from the day 
when he became the prisoner of the Danes at York 
to the day when he died fighting against Hereward 
in the fens of Ely’? (v. 39). 

Now I venture to think that there are four 
objections to the acceptance of this in- 
genious hypothesis :—(1) That as there is, 
admittedly, no mention of William either as 
present at Ely, or even as in existence at any 


time after ‘“‘the day when he became the 
prisoner of the Danes in York,” there is, 
obviously, a strong presumption that he never 
re-appeared on the scene, a presumption which 
ean only be contradicted by the most direct 
and eajlicit evidence; (2) that, so far from 
affording such evidence, the solitary entry 
adduced from the survey is itself in need of 
explanation, and could only be supposed to 
refer to Ely by a most strained and non-natural 
interpretation ; (3) that the time when William 
Malet’s estates were lost is, in Yorkshire, care- 
fully defined, and is invariably identified with 
the date of his capture; (4) that it is ante- 
cedently improbable that he should have been 
despoiled of any estates at the later period of 
the Fenland campaign (even had he been then 
alive), when he would only have been fighting 
in an adjacent country. 

Such being the objections to Mr. Freemun’s 
hypothesis, and the solitary foundation of his 
superstructure being an unintelligible entry in 
Domesday, it follows that, if we can explain 
that entry, it must fall absolutely to the 
ground. 

The explanation which I would offer is as 
follows :—It will occur to any critical student 
of Domesday that in the expression ‘‘ quando 
ivit in maresc” there must be some error. As 
it stands, it suggests, if anything, the fate of 
those who, as in this case, would pursue a will- 
o’-tbe-wisp. But we have only to remember 
that, in the compilation of Domesday, not 
only, as Mr. Waters has recently reminded us 
—Survey of Lindsey, p. 4—were ‘‘the clerks 
usually foreigners, who were not familiar with 
the orthography of English names and places,” 
but also, in our special case of Norfolk, as Mr. 
Eyton has acutely observed —Notes on Domesday 
(reprinted from Shropshire Archaeological Trans- 
actions, 1877), 1880, p. 156— 


‘*The clerks . . . who had operated in the Eastern 
counties are nearly all missing [among the tran- 
scribers of the survey]. Their work was of an 
inferior type, and they had adopted in their MSS. 
an unwonted and defective system of verbal con- 
traction. Their successors, the transcribing clerks 
of the Exchequer, instzad of improving this de- 
partment of the provincial work, have misunder- 
stood and misrepresented it generally.’’ 


Viewing the entry in the light of these re- 
marks, we can well understand that a foreign 
transcriber in 1086 might, indeed would, never 
have heard of William Malet’s adventures at 
York in 1069. Consequently, as he deciphered, 
in the Westminster Scriptorium, the memoranda 
sent up from Norfolk, it would never occur to 
him to look for ‘‘euruic” in the notes on a 
Norfolk Manor, and, puzzled by a word which 
he could not make out, he ‘‘ misunderstood and 
misrepresented it’? as ‘‘marese.”” For such is 
the solution I would now offer, confirming, and 
confirmed by, the observations of Mr. Eyton. 

The emendation is not only, from a Porsonic 
standpoint, probable from the space the words 
occupy (euruic—maresc), but also recommended 
by the excellent sense into which it converts 
the passage. For we find in ‘quando ivit in 
euruic”’ (133 b) the equivalent of ‘‘die quo 
... ivit in servitium regis” (247), and of 
‘quando ivit in servitium regis ubi mortuus est”’ 
(332 b), all of them allusions to his departure 
(? in the autumn of 1068) on that expedition of 
the Conqueror against the North from which he 
was never to return. After being invested with 
his command at York, he must have sent for 
his wife and children to join him, for we 
find them captured there with him in the 
autumn of 1069. The whole family being thus 
carried off, his interests would be left un- 
protected, and in the then unsettled state of 
the country it was natural enough that they 
should suffer. We accordingly learn from the 
Yorkshire clamores that he held his estates intact 
j ‘‘usque Dani ceperunt illum,” &. (Norman 








Conquest, iv. 204), and that the despoiling then 
began ; and this, it will be seen, just fits in with 
the statement in the Norfolk entry that he lost 
the lands at some point between his departure 
for the North and his death (133 b). 

As to when and how he died, it is recorded in 
the survey that Ralph of Norfolk forfeited lands 
(in 1075) of which William had been possessed 
at his death,* which is thus at least proved to 
have been prior to this. But if, as I contend 
from the Suffolk entry (332 b), he never 
returned after that day when he left for the 
North, it may fairly be presumed that he died 
in captivity, and, indeed, not long after his cap- 
ture, for otherwise he would doubtless have 
been able, like his son, to return, 

In any case we have seen that it is no longer 
— to accept Mr. Freeman’s statement 
tha’ 

‘‘the survey enables us to trace that compater’s 
later fate, from the day when he became the 
prisoner of the Danes at York to the day when he 
died fighting against Hereward in the fens of Ely,’’ 
and that there is the best of reasons why even 
‘“‘romance,” in its legends of the famous 
struggle, should have ‘‘ perversely forgotten to 
hand down to us a single tale of the deeds or the 
fate of the compater Heraldi.”’ 

J. H. Roun. 








‘““THE SACK OF BALTIMORE.” 


London: Apri! 19, 1884. 
Since the appearance of my review of Col. 
Playfair’s Scourge of Christendom (ACADEMY, 
April 5) I have found that the name of 
the Dungarvan man who piloted the Alger- 
ines into Baltimore is given as Hackett, not 
Flachet, in ‘‘The Sack of Baltimore,” a 
ballad by Thomas Osborne Davis, which is 
included in one of the volumes of Lnglish 
Verse recently published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. Davis, who was a 
member of the O’Connell party, and connected 
with the Nation, thus stele to the retribution 
that overtook Hackett :— 
‘« *Tis two long years since sunk the town beneath 
that bloody band, 
And all around its trampled hearths a larger con- 
course stand, 
Where high upon 
wretch is seen— 
’Tis Hackett, of Dungarvan, he who steered 
the Algerine! ”’ 


a gallows-tree, a yelling 


J. A, BLAtrkte. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, April 28, 7 p.m. _ Institute of Actuaries: 
* Extra Mortality,” by Messrs. Ff. W. White and 
W. J. H. Whittall. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Some 
New Optica! Instruments and Arrangements,” I 
by Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : ‘Journey from Mozam- 
bique to Lake Shirwa, and Discovery of Lake 
Amaramba,” by Mr. H. E. O’Neiil. 

TuEspay, April 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Anatomy of Nerve and Muscle,” IL, by Dr. Klein. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: * The Transvaal Gold 
Fields: their Past, Present, and Future,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Penning. 

8 p.m. _ Civil Engineers: “The Comparative 
Merits of Vertical and Horizontal Engines, and 
Rotative Beam-Engines, for Pumping,” by Mr, 
W.E. Rich. 

WEDNESDAY, April 30, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Ths 
New Legislation as to Fresh-water Fisheries,” by 
Mr. J. W. Willis Bund. 

aaa pe May 1,1.30 p.m. Royal Institution : Annual 
Meeting. 

3p.m. Royal Institution: “Flame and Oxida- 
tion,” I., by Prof. Dewar, 

spm. Linnean: “Flora of Philippines and its 
Derivation,” by Mr. R. A. Rolfe; ** Embryology of 
the Weever Fish (Trachinus vipera),”’ by Mr. Geo. 
Brook; “ Melanpyrum pratense,’ by Mr. G, C. Druce : 
*New Genus of Fungida allied _to Microbacia cf 
Cretaceous Age,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan, 

8p.m. Chemical: ‘* Benzozlactic Acid and some 
of its Derivatives,” L., by Dr. W. H. Perkin, jun. ; 

* Fiuorene,” by Mr. W. Rt. E. Hodgkinson. 





* « Ex istis erat W. Malet sesitus quando mor- 
tuus fuit et Comes R. quando se forisfecerit.”’ 
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8p.m. Archaeological Institute : “ The Religious 
Symbolism of the Unicorn,” by the Rev. J. t 5 
“The Scandinavian Element in the English People 
Mr. J. re a ae ee ae 9 Fifteenth- 
tury Brasses,’ 0. G. er. 
AY, May 2, 8 m4 Philological: “The Keltic 
ee an rod | —- _ of English 
mology,’ Fr. omas Powell. 
"9 = Royai Institution: ‘ Krakatoa,” by 
Prof. Fuad. 


SaTuRDAY, May 3,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Recent 
Discoveries, in Roman VArohaeology,” II.—The 
Forum, by Mr. H. M. Westropp. 





SCIENCE. 


JEBB’s ‘‘ OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


” 


Sophocles, the Plays and Fragments. With 
Critical Notes, &c. By R.C.Jebb. Vol. I. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 


An edition of Sophocles by Prof. Jebb will be 
welcomed by those who believe that there is 
still much to be done for the Tragic Poets. 
Prof. Jebb’s school editions of the Ajax and 
Electra are classical in a double sense, and he 
has long been ranked among the foremost 
Greek scholars in this country. An ambitious 
work by him raises great expectations in the 
minds of all interested in classical scholarship 
and in the reputation of this country in that 
department of study. 

On opening the volume we are surprised by 
the modesty of the editor. His book is not 
to supersede Prof. Campbell’s edition. That 
there may be concentric editions of the same 
author (to employ Prof. Kennedy’s apt 
metaphor) is easily intelligible ; but can two 
editions have the same circumference without 
ousting each other? Only if the one supple- 
ments the other, as some of Hermann’s 
editions supplemented some of Elmsley’s. 
Obviously we cannot lay much weight on 
Prof. Jebb’s intention ; his book is, besides, a 
model of courtesy as it is of several such 
virtues. Prof. Campbell’s edition is in 
general use at the universities and in the 
highest forms of schools; though it has met 
with severe criticism, it is generally acknow- 
ledged to be a very meritorious produc- 
tion. A question which will occur to every 
student is—How far is Prof. Jebb’s book an 
advance on its predecessor ? Is the light from 
Oxford outshone by the light from Cam- 
bridge ? 

Let us begin with the text. Prof. Jebb, at 
the expense of much time and industry, 
has recollated many MSS. Everyone must 
admire the industry and accuracy of the 
editor. However, the correctness of Prof. 
Campbell’s previous collations has not been 
seriously doubted; and at the mouth of 
how many witnesses shall a MS. reading be 
confirmed? The intricate question of the 
relations of the MSS. to each other is reserved 
for a later volume. Though Prof. Jebb gives 
us little hope of any complete solution of the 
problems, we may trust that something positive 
will have been the reward of his labours. 
Like Prof. Campbell, he is a conservative 
critic, but prints in some nine cases conjectures 
of his own. One of these (1091), ui ob oé ye 
Kal watpwrav Oidirouv for pi) . . . Oidtrov, 
is a correction of the very best kind, bestowing 
by an infinitesimal change sense and grammar 
on a passage devoid of both. The corrections 
of 1218 (domep iddeuov yxéwy for ds mepiadAa 
iaxéwv) and 1280 (xara for xaxd) are, perhaps, 


of the kind to be called brilliant rather than 


probable.* The rest, though less attractive, 
are meritorious as being original contribu- 
tions to the subject. Prof. Jebb also makes a 
judicious selection of the conjectures of others. 
Prof. Kennedy’s supplement, ovppaxov, ap- 
pears in the text at 202, Nauck’s ydvowx for 
yovedor at 1495. On the whole, however, I 
should not venture to call the new text a very 
decided improvement on that of the Oxford 
edition. No notice at all is taken of Nauck’s 
Texpapovpevos for éxperpovmevos (795), to which 
Prof. Campbell devotes a few lines, and which 
is entitled to a hearing from Nauck’s learned 
defence of it. In 360, Adyw, a good conjecture 
of Prof. Campbell’s (compare the Homeric 
éreaw repyocoua), is rejected for Hartung’s 
A€ywv. The number of passages in which the 
two texts differ seriously cannot be very large. 

We turn next to the notes. Writers almost 
invariably put some of their best things 
towards the beginning. We shall, therefore, 
form a fair estimate of the relative merits of 
the two editors by comparing their observa- 
tions on the first twenty lines. On 1, Prof. 
Jebb observes, after his predecessor, that Oedi- 
pus addresses the Thebans like a stranger, that 
véa is ‘‘last-born” not ‘‘new;” and that rpog7 is 
collective ; he then criticises Prof. Campbell’s 
version. ‘‘Campbell understands ‘my last- 
born care derived from ancient Cadmus ’—as 
though the tpodevs were Oedipus. But could 
Kédpov tpopy mean ‘[ my] nurslings [derived 
from| Cadmus’?” This criticism is just, 
but scarcely necessary. I may observe that 
since Nauck’s (or Bentley’s) discovery that 
only one priest is present, it may be doubted 
whether véa should not be rendered ‘‘ young.” 
On 2, GOodgere, Prof. Campbell has a note, 
Prof. Jebb a note and an appendix ; neither 
adds anything to Hermann; and, indeed, the 
question seems insoluble. On3, égeoreupévor, 
Prof. Jebb observes, ‘‘ ixr. cAdd. éeoreupévor = 
ixrnpious kAadous é€eoreupévous éxovtes. Xen. 
Anab. iv. 3, 28, dipyxvAwpévors Tovs axovticris 
kai émBeBAnpuevous Tors togdras.’’? The peri- 
phrastic rendering ixrypiovs xXadous éfeoreu- 
Hévous éxovres is perhaps misleading, for we 
ordinarily use that periphrasis for a very 
different idiom; ¢.g., Anad. vii. 4, 16, éorac- 
peor ta sipn= ta sign éoracpéva exovres; 
Cyrop. i. 4, 3, dvarerapévos tHv paxoipay = 
THY paxawpay dvarerapéevnv éxwv. Presumably, 
however, Prof. Jebb really understands oréu- 
para éxovres [ép’] ixrypiows xAados; as only 
then will the quotation from Xenophon be 
appropriate. It would be dangerous to deny 
the possibility of such a syntax, but surely it 
is unusually harsh; even Xenophon, when he 
explains himself (Anad. v. 2, 12), says, rods 
togéras émiBeBrAnoOa éxi rais vevpais. Prof. 
Campbell, who, like most editors, takes ixr. 
xAad. as instrumental dative, but believes 
éfeoreupevo. to refer to the oréupara wound 
round the «Addo, cites very appositely Pind. 
Nem. 10, 93, dpyupwhévres viv oivnpais gidAaus. 
It is not likely that the passages of Xenophon 





* All these have been suggested before—(1) 
Oidimovv by Blaydes; (2) xéra by Otto (printed by 
Wecklein in both editions); (3) xéwv by Burgess ; 
(4) iaAduwy by Wecklein; similarly, (5) the con- 
jecture on 277 is to be found in Blaydes’ note ; 
and (6) the supplement in 877 is really Nauck’s. 
The correction (7) of 1405 is contained implicit] 
in Wecklein’s note; the supplement (8) in 493 is 
a variation of Brunck’s, adopted (1882) by Brand- 
scheid. Oversights of this kind are of course diffi- 
cult to avoid. 








escaped his notice. On 4, Prof. Campbell 
observes ‘‘that Oedipus begins with a formal 
antithesis, and then the real antithesis (be- 
tween the signs of hope and grief) is suggested 
to him.” Prof. Jebb says, ‘‘the verbal con- 
trast is merely between the fumes of incense 
burnt on the altars as a propitiatory offering 
(Il. 8, 48, réuevos Bwpyds re Buyers), and the 
sounds, whether of invocation to the Healer, 
or of despair.” If there is any difference 
between these two notes, Prof. Campbell has 
in his favour the whole evidence of antiquity ; 
for the lines became proverbial of a medley of 
opposite feelings or occupations (see the citations 
in Hermann’s note, to which add Athenaeus, 
p- 420 f), and the idea of the medley of 
different things is given by dod péy . . dpod 
dé (¢.9., Socrates, Eecles. Hist. ii. 19, iva ywaow 
dpod pev ths ovxopavrias tov Eérepoddfwv tiv 
dvaideay, 640d 8 trav dvatouKav 7d éxkAnor- 
acrucov év Xpwct@ gppdvynua). The notes on 
7 (dAAwv), 8 (raor), 9, 10 (xpd tarde), come 
to the same in both commentaries, Prof. 
Campbell being the more concise. Both say 
the same on orépgaytes (11), except that Prof. 
Jebb discusses Prof. Kennedy’s view (to reject 
it). On the other hand, Prof. Jebb has a note 
on ws Oédovros av, a somewhat common idiom, 
on which Prof. Campbell is silent. To pi ob 
Prof. Jebb gives a note and an appendix, but 
he adds no instances to those collected long 
ago by Prof. Campbell on the Theaetetus. 
Notes on 16, 17, 18, 19, practically identical. 
On 20, Prof. Campbell observes, ‘‘ two different 
market-places are mentioned by Xenophon 
(Hell. vy. 2, 29) and Pausanias. But the 
plural is more probably simply poetical.” 
Prof. Jebb says: ‘ d&yopatcr, local dative, like 
oixeiv ovpav@, Pind. Nem. 10, 58. [Here 
follows a brief description of Thebes.| (1) 
One of the dyopai meant here was on a hill 
to the north of the acropolis, and was the 
dyopa Kadueias (see Paus. ix. 12, 3). (2) 
The other was in the lower town. Xen. 
Hellen. v. 2, 29 refers to this : 7 BovA} éxaPyro 
ev TH év ayopa arog, dua Td Tas yuvaixas év TH 
Kaduela Oeopopopralew : unless Kaduela has the 
narrower sense of ‘ acropolis.’ Compare Arist. 
Pol. 4 (7), 12, 2 on the Thessalian custom of 
having two dyopai.” These notes are also 
substantially the same. I am aware that it 
is dangerous to dispute a point of Greek 
topography with Prof. Jebb, who more than 
once enlivens his commentary with valuable 
extracts from notes taken during his travels 
in Greece ; but I am surprised at the inference 
he draws from the passage in Xenophon; if 
the council sat in the dyopa because the women 
were on the Kadyeia, surely it follows that 
the Kadmela was not an dyopa. Now, what 
does Pausanias say? xafdre tis dxpordAews 
ayopa odiow éf’ Hudv weroinrat, ‘on that part 
of the acropolis where an dyopa has been built 
them in my own time” —the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, more than five hundred years after 
Sophocles’ death! Prob. Jebb is not likely 
to be quoting at second-hand ; but there is 
apparently no variant in the MSS. of Pausanias, 
nor, indeed, can one be easily imagined. 

venture to think that the expression of Dio 
Chrysostom (i. 146, ed. L. Dind.), ) dpxata 
dyopa, also points to the fact that there was 


Y | only one ancient déyop4. Diodorus (xii. 70, 5), 


too, knows only of one. Such of Prof. Jebb’s 
notes as I have passed over consist of informa- 
tion probably omitted by Prof. Campbell 
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because it could easily be obtained elsewhere. 
In the remainder, there seems to be very little 
difference between the two commentators ; 
many will think that the balance, if there be 
any, lies in Prof. Campbell’s favour. 

Turning to the Introduction, one hundred 
pages in length, we find much that is interest- 
ing—Prof. Jebb’s Englsh style is celebrated 
for its beauty, and his translation is un- 
doubtedly most successful—but very little of 
importance that is new. If anyone were to 
compare Wecklein’s learned and lucid Intro- 
duction to his very unpretending Iphigenia in 
Tauris, he would be astonished at the amount 
of information conveyed in one-fourth of the 


space. Possibly Wecklein is writing on a 
comparatively fresh subject, while Prof. Jebb 


is dealing with one that is worn out ; perhaps, 
however, we might have expected some 
account, or, at any rate, notice, of Clearchus’ 
puzzle, recorded and elucidated (after a fashion) 
by Athenaeus. 

The Appendix contains one very learned 
note on the importance of Arcturus in the 
Greek Calendar; another very learned note 
on the Sphinx—it is on matters of this kind 
that Prof. Jebb displays his strength most; 
so by a very fine observation on ll. 899, 900, 
Tov GOixrov yas ém dudaddv . . ovdé tov’ ABaior 
vaov, he points out that in 480 B.c. the Delphic 
oracle was ravaged, but not that at Abae; 
the longest, on the performance of the 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” at Harvard. The rest 
are on matters which have perhaps had their 
full share of discussion. Prof. Jebb is very 
anxious to do justice to Prof. Kennedy, but 
scarcely, perhaps, succeeds. Many will think 
the interpretation of piacua (313) one of 
Prof. Kennedy’s fairest contributions to the 
“Oedipus Tyrannus ;’’ Prof. Jebb adopts it, 
but does not name the discoverer. Other 
views of difficulties (like the ingenious and 
satisfactory interpretation of cvudopas, 44, 5), 
held for thirty years continuously by a 
scholar who is also a champion of novelty 
in re tam fluxa, almost deserved acceptance on 
that ground alone. Prof. Jebb, however, 
only gives them a “‘fair and impartial hear- 
ing. 

To sum up; the new edition gives at least 
one brilliant and certain restoration of the 
original text. The notes, taken as a whole, 
add very little to Prof. Campbell’s, and repeat 
from him much that need not have been 
repeated. Possibly twenty lines taken from 
some other parts of the play might have 
yielded us more fertile results; some notes 
show very unusual learning (¢.g., the note 
on tpidovdos [1063], which Prof. Jebb illus- 
trates from Theopompus, p. 277, Iv@ovixny, 7 
Baxxidos pév fv SovAn tis abAntpidsos, éxeivn Se 
Lworns dere yiverOar ph pdvov tpidovdrov . . 
avryv) ;* some very careful study of the play 
(¢.g., the note on 760, where an incongruity 
is discovered which seems to have escaped all 
previous students) ; but the amount of original 
matter throughout bears no proportion to 
that which is tralaticium; and the same want 
of novelty is the chief defect of the Introduc- 
tion and Appendices. No one will deny Prof. 
Jebb’s book-learning and taste or general 
accuracy ; but one may venture to hope that 
in the remaining volumes we shall have more 
of Prof. Jebb and less of previous commenta- 
tors. D. 8. Marcortovrs. 


* Anticipated by Liddell and Scott. 








PROF. VIRCHOW ON DARWINISM. 


WE quote from the Scotsman the following 
translation of an address delivered by Prof. 
Virchow to the students of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity last Friday in the course of the Ter- 
centenary Festival :— 
“Among the matters which have a common 
interest for us, I am in such cordial sympathy 
with you that there is only one topic on which there 
may seem to have been some disturbance in the 
happy relation which subsists between us. On that 
matter, therefore, you will allow me now to speak 
to you—I mean the position which I am supposed to 
have taken up towards the teachings of Darwin. 
The opinions which I expressed have, in some 
English publications, been much misunderstood. 
I never was hostile to Darwin, never have said that 
Darwinism was a scientific impossibility. But 
when I pronounced my opinion on Darwinism at 
the Association of German Naturalists at Munich, 
I was convinced, as I still am, that the develop- 
ment which it had taken in Germany was extreme 
and arbi . Allow me to state to you the reasons 
on which I founded my opinion. Firstly, Darwin- 
ism was interpreted in Germany as including the 
question of the first origin of life, not merely its 
manner of propagation. Whoever investigates 
the subject of development comes upon the ques- 
tion of the creation of life. is was not a 
new question. It is the old generatio equivoca, 
or epigenesis. Does life arise from a peculiar 
arrangement of inorganic atoms under certain 
conditions? Wecan imagine oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen coming together to form 
ulbumen, and that out of the albumen there was 
produced a living cell. All this is possible; but 
the highest possibility is only a speculation, and 
cannot be admitted as the basis of doctrine. In 
science it is not hypotheses that decide, but facts ; 
we arrive at truth only by investigation and ex- 
periment. I need not say that this demand of 
science for proof, instead of speculation, was long 
ago made in England. Ever since the time of 
Bacon it has a home among you. We may 
concede that generatio equivoca is a logical possi- 
bility. But it is important for you students always 
to bear in mind the great distinction between the 
construction of logical possibilities fand their 
application in practical life. If you try to shape 
ened conduct simply according to logical possi- 
ilities, you will often find yourself coming into 
violent conflict with the stern facts of existence. 
Let me give you an illustration. In recent times 
the fact of the presence of minute organisms giving 
rise to important processes has been recognised, 
not only in medicine, but in connexion with 
agriculture and various industries. It was of the 
utmost importance to determine whether these 
organisms originated de novo in the decom- 
posing bodies, or were produced by similar pre- 
existing organisms, and introduced from without. 
A century ago it was possible to admit the spon- 
taneous generation of microbia. But here sits M. 
Pasteur, the man who has demonstrated by means 
of direct experiment that, in spite of logical 
possibility, all known microbia found in decaying 
matter are derived from similar ancestors. No man 
would now be justified in practical life in acting on 
the possibility of a generatio equivoca of microbia. 
A physician who finds himself in presence of in- 
fectious disease among his patients, or an agri- 
culturist whose crops are blighted, or a man 
engaged in the production of alcohol or sugar by 
fermentation, must set himself to discover what 
brings about the changes that he has to deal 
with ; he must see what organisms are there which 
have been imported from without, and must then 
enquire whence they have been derived. ‘The 
physician who has to combat an epidemic dare not 
act as if the germ were spontaneously produced in 
any patient. Such is the difference between 
logical possibilities and the practical work of daily 
life. Every teacher of science must lead his 
students to suppose that each living being that he 
meets must have had a father and mother, or at 
least one or other of them; and every scientific 
conclusion maintains that one generation is legiti- 
mately descended from another precisely similar. 
That was one consideration that led me to warn 
my fellow-countrymen against developing a 
system out of logical possibilities. At the very 
time when we were getting free from the chains of 
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former do we seemed to be in danger of forging 
new ones for ourselves. The second question con- 
cerning Darwinism had regard to the descent 
of man, whether from apes, or other vertebrate 
animals. Was there anywhere a pro-anthropos? In 
regard to this question, I thought that the existence 
of such a precursor of man was a logical possi- 
bility, perhaps a probability. Only I found, to 
begin with, that it was apurely speculative question, 
not one raised by any observed phenomena. No 
pro-anthropos had ever been discovered ; not even 
a fragment of him. I had myself long been 
specially occupied in prehistoric investigations to 
get near the primitive man. When I began these 
studies, twenty years ago, there was a general 
disposition to arrive at this discovery. Everybody 
who found a skull in a cave, or a bone in the 
fissure of a rock, thought he had got a bit of 
him. I wish you specially to notice that the 
smaller the fragment of skull, the easier it was to 
make it out to be the skull of the pro-anthropos. 
It was never thought of where the entire skull 
wasin hand. When the upper part of the cranium 
alone—the calvarium without the face and the 
base, as in the case of the Neanderthal skull— 
was discovered, it was easy, by changing its hori- 
zontal position, by elevating either the anterior or 
the posterior part, to give the impression that it 
had belonged either to a being of a superior or 
inferior race. You can make the experiment with 
any calvarium. If you make a series of diagrams 
of skulls, placing them over each other, you may 
make them appear similar or dissimilar, according 
as you choose one or another fixed point for bring- 
ing them into relation. I should like to impress 
upon you that every discovery of that kind should 
be received with caution and scrutiny. In my 
judgment, no skull hitherto discovered can be re- 
garded as that of a predecessor of man. In the 
course of the last fifteen years we have had oppor- 
tunities of examining skulls of all the various races 
of mankind—even of the most savage tribes—and 
among them all no group has been observed differ- 
ing in its essential characters from the general 
human type. So that I must say that an anthro- 
pological teacher has not occasion to speak of a 
pro-anthropos except as matter of speculation. 
But speculation in general is unprofitable. As 
Goethe says — 


‘ Ein Kerl der speculirt 
Ist wie ein Thier auf éder Heide, 
Vom bésen Geist umhergefiihrt.’ 


The day before I gave the address in Munich to 
which I have referred, Prof. Haeckel had gone so 
far as to propose to introduce into our schools a 
new system of religious instruction, based upon 
the doctrine of the Descent of Man; and I still think 
it necessary to guard against the danger of con- 
structing systems of doctrine out of possibilities, 
and making these the basis of general education. 
Lastly, I have to refer to the geological aspect of 
the question. This is the most important aspect 
of it as treated by Darwin himself; and here we 
must recognise that the most important advance 
has been made in consequence of his ideas in our 
understanding of the progressive development of 
organs in the different classes of animals. From 
the earliest period the organisation of man has been 
regarded, and can only be regarded, as an animal 
organisation ; and therefore, from a zoological 
point of view, the body of a man must be regarded 
as belonging to the animal kingdom. That I do 
not wish to deny. This day ten years Liebig 
died. I recall his memory at this moment to re- 
peat one of his memorable sayings—‘ Natural 
science is modest.’ He meant that science should 
be confined within the limits of observation. 
Every man who goes beyond that sphere becomes 
a transcendentalist, and transcendentalism has 
always been dangerous to science.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EPINAL GLOSSARY. 
Hampstead: April 21, 1894. 
The long delay in the appearance of Prof. 
Skeat’s second notice of my edition of the 
Epinal Glossary (for the first see ACADEMY, 
February 9) makes it desirable that I should at 
once make such remarks as are suggested by his 
| criticisms, and at the same time print a list of 
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errors I have discovered in my transcript, so 
that they may be published, together with any 
additional ones that may be pointed out by 
others, in Mr. Furnivall’s Index. I should be 
particularly pleased if the reviewer of the New 
English Dictionary in the Athenaeum some time 
ago may be thus induced to emerge from the 
safe shelter of anonymity, and favour us with 
some proofs of his assertion (dragged in for no 
apparent reason) that the Epinal Glossary has 
been very carelessly transcribed. I will begin 
with my errata, 

Of the following several are certainly, and 
all probably, the result of letters dropping out 
after the proofs had passed out of my hands, 
two of them having already been pointed out 
by Prof. Skeat:—é f 37, bridis (read bridils) ; 
11 £18, accussa (-at); 22 e 27, eceptator (re-) ; 
28 a 20, westibuli (-lum); 28 ¢ 14, ueria (weneria); 
28 c¢ 34, undecu (undecunque). The following 
are wrong expansions of contractions :— 
11 d 25, deum (dewm); 17 f 22, 6, domini 
(dei). In 11 f 26, and 26 f 35, the star must 
be removed, and in 9 f 28 loca (noted by 
Prof. Skeat) must be starred, as also probably 
uncenos in 2b 323; gabutan, 18 f 25 (noted by 
Prof, Skeat), is certainly treated as an English 
word in the later Glossaries, though it has a 
very un-English look. The remaining are :— 
16 b 138, dilattatio (dilatatio); 18 £ 22, differt 
(deffert); 32, inmodicum (in modum); 19 b 24, 
circulum (eineulum) ; 25 £ 384, stabilium (-unt); 
26 a 23, serpulum (seripulum) ; 27 e 17, tesserarius 
(tessae-); £21, existate (exultate); 27 d 35, spolio 
(-/a). Several of these I should not have been 
able to correct by the MS., but luckily they 
have come out quite clear in the original 
photograph. 

I do not think that panibus: sol (18 f 25) can 
be an English gloss, as suggested by Prof. Skeat, 
for, if so, we should expect some such form as 
solum. Sol cannot well be anything but “‘ sun,” 
and, if so, the corruption must lie in the former 
word; I suggest as the original reading pandptés, 
‘ all-seer,” a well-known Greek epithet of the 
sun, HENRY SWEET. 








DR, BUDDENSIEG’S ‘‘ WICLIF.” 
Inner Temple: April 16, 1884. 

It would be presumption on my part to 
attempt to defend Dr. Buddensieg’s theory of 
critical editing against Mr. Hessels, and I 
have no doubt that the learned Doctor will 
himself make such reply as he thinks fit. 
But I may perhaps be forgiven for entering a 
plea on behalf of those ‘ philosophers, theo- 
logians, and dogmatists ” who, like myself, do 
not approach a Wiclif text from the philo- 
logical standpoint. 

While admitting the righteousness of Mr. 
Hessels’ lexicographical ire when he finds him- 
self cheated of what might possibly be a miss- 
ing link in the life-history of a word form, still, 
I would ask him to heve a little charity for us 
who do not possess his knowledge of mediaeval 
Latin orthography. We poor theologians and 
dogmatists may grasp the meaning of blusfemia, 
but we find something uncanny, if not un- 
intelligible, about eJus, ypogrypha, difniciones, 
sagwini, volumptatis, and so forth. Besides 
this, I fancy the true palacographer would like 
to preserve even the abbreviations of the MS. 
in the printed text. How much this would 
add to the difficulty of studying mediaeval 
writers for historical and theological purposes is 
very evident. Of course, the difficulty might 
be, to some extent, overcome by the insertion 
of copious foot-notes to assist us weaker 
brethren ; it then becomes a question of space 
and expense, which I have no doubt the 
majority—the ‘historians, philosophers, theo- 
logians, and dogmatists’”—would be willing 
to share, in order to satisfy the important aims 
of the philologist and lexicographer, 





To the latter the most critically perfect text 
would, I suppose, mean the most accurate re- 
production of the ‘‘ best” MS. with as wide a 
range of readings as space or existing MSS. 
would permit. But a critical text to the 
‘historian, philosopher, theologian, and dog- 
matist’ means, I venture to think, something 
in addition to this; the editor must have a 
knowledge of the history, philosophy, and 
theology of the period of the author whom he 
is editing. This is not only necessary in order 
that the editor may assist the reader toa due 
understanding of his author, but is an indis- 
pensable guide to the editor himself in the 
rigit reading of his MS. Without this his- 
torical and theological knowledge it is con- 
ceivable that the best’ palaeographer will go 
astray, or at least be unaware of errors or 
difficulties in his text. It is because Dr. 
Buddensieg seems possessed of this knowledge 
in such a high degree that I ventured, in the 
manner, perhaps, of the ‘‘ dogmatist,” to term 
his edition a ‘‘critical one.” I am ready, at 
the same time, to confess that from Mr. 
Hessels’ standpoint it may be valueless. Per- 
haps an editor may yet be found to fulfil the 
desires of both classes of readers, 

If I may venture to trespass a little 
further on your space, I would point out 
a still more complete coincidence in words 
between successive anti-Roman writers than 
that referred to in my review of Dr. Budden- 
sieg’s book. Following up the hint given by 
Wiclif himself in the De Ordinatione F'ratrum, 
that he had entered upon the labours of William 
of St. Amour, I have endeavoured to examine 
his works (which were published at Constance 
in 1620). Unluckily, I can discover no copy in 
the British Museum. In Brown’s Fasciculus, 
however, there are two of his sermons, and 
into the second he has introduced the following 
sentence :— 

‘* Ut Christus in sua predicatione idiotas et simplices 
eligit, ita e contrario Antichristus ad falsitatem 
suam astruendam, duplices astutos et hujus 
mundi habentes scientiam electurus est’? (Fasc. 
Rerum Expet. et Fug., t. ii., p. 52). 
It is needless to point out how close these are 
to the words of Wiclif, written more than a 
hundred years after :— 
“ Christus elegit sibi discipulos simplices, ydiotas 
et mundi pauperes ... et in introitu ad suam 
religionem facit eos plus pauperes, ut patet Math. 
xix. ... Papa autem elegit sibi plures quam 
duodecim cardinales, plus inclytos callidos et astu- 
tos,” &c. (De Christo et suo Adversario Antichrist). 
With regard to this, I can now give a still 
closer parallel than from the De Anatomia Anti- 
christi—namely, from Hus’s first sermon on the 
Antichrist, where we read in conclusion : 
*‘Ttem ubi Christus eligit discipulos simplices, 
idiotas, mundo pauperes, et in introitum ad suam 
religionem fecit plus pauperes, ut patet Mathaei 
xix. Iste pseudo eligit sibi plus inclytos duplices, 
callidos et astutos.”’ 
Finally, Otto Brunfels in 1525, in his com- 
parison of Christ and Antichrist, wrote of the 
former, ‘“‘asciscit sibi pauperes discipulos, 
idiotas et simplices apostolos,”” while the latter 
‘asciscit divites curtisanos,” &c. It may, 
perhaps, be that these passages admit some 
explanation other than that of direct repro- 
duction; if not, it is interesting to find the 
Malleus Mendicantium starting in the middle of 
the thirteenth century a catch-phrase, which, 
after passing through France, England, and 
Bohemia, was echoed in Germany in 1525! 
Kari PEARSON. 








A MISSING COLLECTION OF LATIN ANECDOTES, 
New College, Oxford: April 21, 1884, 
Can any readers of the ACADEMY answer a 
question lately addressed to me by Prof. Wolfflin, 
of Munich, and put forward also at the end of 


the last number of his Archiv? A collection 
of anecdotes, ‘‘ De vestigiis philosophorum,” 
written by one Flavianus (probably a Nico- 
machus Flavianus : see Teuffel, 428, 1, ed. 4) is 
quoted by John of Salisbury, Walter Burley, 
and probably by Walter Mayer (‘‘De nugis 
curialium,” ed. Wright, in the Epist. ad 
Valerium, pp. 148, 140) Is the work quoted 
by any other writers? It was extant, probably, 
in the twelfth century, and may, indeed, still 
survive in some library. F. HAVERFIELD. 





Sanaa 
—— 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE fourth edition of Henfrey’s Elementary 
Course of Botany will be published early in 
May, by Mr. Van Voorst. The Morphology of 
Flowering Plants has been revised and added 
to by Dr. Maxwell Masters, who has also made 
great additions to the physiological portions, 
while Mr. A. W. Bennett has rewritten the 
sections relating to Cryptogamia. This new 
edition will be still further enriched with 
numerous illustrations. 


Mr. CLEMENT REID, of the Geological Survey, 
has contributed a very suggestive paper on 
‘* Dust and Soils” to the current number of the 
Geological Magazine. He believes that the 
formation of soil is not generally due to the 
weathering of the underlying rocks. In order 
to form a good soil, a mixture of materials from 
different rocks is necessary ; and it seems that, 
on high ground, such a mixture can only be 
effected by means of wind. Mr. Reid there- 
fore sees the origin of most fertile soils in the 
finely divided mineral matter and organic dust 
which is constantly present in the atmosphere, 
and was probably far more abundant in former 
periods, when the climate was colder. The 
author believes that it is ‘“‘to the keen east 
winds of spring that we owe in a great measure 
the fertility of our country.” 


———— 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Freperic Princort, we hear, has re- 
moved one difficulty from the path of Vedic 
students by discovering the system on which 
the ancient Brahmins arranged the hymns of 
the Rigveda-sanhité. Prof. Max Miiller sus- 
pected that they were arranged upon a definite 
plan; but no scholar, either European or 
Indian, has hitherto succeeded in discovering 
the clue to the mystery. Mr. Pincott has 
found that the first Mandala is a ceremonial 
liturgy, or ancient Prayer Book; that the 
Mandalas are themselves placed in a ceremonial 
order; that the tenth Mandala contains two 
separate collections of hymns; and that each 
individual hymn is placed where it is found in 
precise accordance with a law deduced from its 
rishi, its deity, its length, and its metre. The 
proof of the truth of Mr. Pincott’s discovery is 
to be found in the precise accordance of the 
facts with the theory. No explanation of 
anomalies is needed; for, of the 1,017 hymns 
in the Rigveda, there is only one hymn which 
has a verse more than it ought to have accord- 
ing to its place. Mr. Pincott’s plan will 
shortly be published at full length in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Mr. A. A. MAcDONELL, Taylorian Teacher of 
German in Oxford, obtained last week, by 
examination, the degree of Ph.D. ‘‘ maxima 
cum laude” in the University of Leipzig. _ His 
dissertation treated a Sanskrit theme, and the 
subjects of the viva voce were Sanskrit, com- 
parative philology, and Old German. The 
examiners were Profs. Windisch, Leskien, and 
Hildebrandt. 

Gen. FAIDHERBE, who is an authority on the 
native dialects of Algeria, has been elected 4 
“membre libre” of the Académie des In- 
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THE prize of £80 offered by the Académie des 
Inscriptions for a work on ‘‘The Rabbinical 
Geography of Europe oasis the Middle Ages” 
has just been awarded to Dr. Neubauer. The 
subject was one which demanded an extensive 
and minute acquaintance, not only with such 
well-known travellers as Benjemin of Tudela, 
but with mediaeval Rabbinical literature 
generally, not excluding even the colophons of 
MSS. The sixteenth century is regarded as 
marking the close of the middle ages. The 
work is a fresh proof of the importance of 
Rabbinical Hebrew, not only for Biblical 
and pone —, but, as it would 
now a , for gra’ also. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Saboun’s volume on 
La Géographie du Talmud was crowned by 
the Institut nearly twenty years ago. 


A NEW edition of Prof. Sayce’s book, Fresh 
Light from the Monuments, published by the 
Religious Tract Society last November, is about 
to appear; and a German translation of it, by 
Dr. Bezold, will be brought out at Leipzig by 
Messrs. Schulze in a few weeks. 








FINE ART. 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN BURIAL-URNS. 


Ueber die Zeitbestimmung der italischen und 
deutschen Haus-Urnen. Von Rudolf Vir- 
chow. (Berlin: Diimmler.) 


Tue journey recently made into Italy by 
Prof. Virchow has given occasion for a valuable 
treatise by him on those strange, hut-shaped 
burial-urns which are found both on Italian 
and North-German ground. In the Etruscan 
Room of the British Museum two of them 
may be seen. They have the form of cot- 
tages, with a high, raftered roof, the slanting 
front of which is so ornamented as to repre- 
sent a garret. There is a door—once secured 
by a metal pin passing through two rings at 
its sides—which served for the introduction 
of the ashes of the dead after cremation. 
The whole looks remarkably like a miniature 
of many a modern peasants’ hut; yet it is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. As to the 
garret-windows of these hut-urns, Dr. Schlie- 
mann (Zroja, p. 126) holds a different view. 
In his opinion, the marks in question are 
rather a ee sign, like the svastika. To my 
mind, the hut-urns I have seen appear to be 
provided with windows; and this is the view 
held by Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, as 
quoted by the discoverer of Troy himself. 

I will observe here that one of the hut- 
urns in the British Museum—that presented 
by Mr. W. R. Hamilton—has five roof 
beams; the other three. Prof. Virchow’s 
statement, founded on the drawing he had 
seen, attributes three beams to each of 
the urns. His description, therefore, is 
so far to be modified, though the point 
is not of any importance. One of the 
urns still shows a gable-cnd of beams laid 
cross-wise, with a kind of horn-like termina- 
tion. On the other gable-ends these horns 
are broken off. It may be useful in this con- 
nexion to refer to a passage in Beowulf. 
There Hrodgar builds a hall named Heorot— 
that is, Hart. It is called “‘the house rich 
in horns,” on account of its being adorned 
with stags’ horns, or because of the battlements 
being horn-shaped. A similar custom exists as 
far as Madagascar and Siam. So I gather 
from a recent article in the -Antananarivo 
Annual. 


In his History of Ancient Pottery, Dr. Samuel 


Birch looks upon the house-shaped urns dis- 
covered in Germany as ‘ distinctly Teutonic.” 
They occur, he says, in the graves of the 
period when bronze weapons were used, and 
before the predominance of Roman art. A 
very curious specimen of this kind, supposed 
to represent a lake-dwelling, is in the 
Museum at Munich. It is—Dr. Birch remarks 
—formed of seven cylindrical huts and a porch, 
and is ornamented in front with a spiral 
device of the character of the bronze and even 
iron period. Prof. Virchow mentions a fact 
which, considering how persistent popular 
traditions and customs are, even when their 
cause and reason have long passed away, may 
help to throw some light on the question at 
issue. He points out that the money boxes 
made of clay, which are ‘‘ even now in use in 
many places of Northern Germany,” are often 
exactly of the same form as the hut-shaped 
fire-burial urns. I, too, remember these clay 
boxes in South-western Germany. Some of 
them were house-shaped in the usual form ; 
others were globular, like the huts of various 
aboriginal tribes. With the eminent Berlin 
Professor, I believe that the oldest German 
house-form must not—as Weinhold seems to 
think—exclusively be sought in the imitation 
ofa waggon. The tribal development of the 
vast Teutonic race has been very diverse from 
the earliest times. There are house-forms even 
now in the Black Forest and in Switzerland 
which suddenly seem to transplant us to 
farther Asia, and the models of which, for 
aught we know, are of most ancient tradition- 
ary inheritance. 

As to the urns discovered in Italy, they 
have been held by some to be Etruscan, by 
others pre-Etruscan, or archaic. Giuseppe 
Tambroni, however, had already, in 1817, 
attributed them to the invasion of Germanic 
tribes during the Great Migrations. A pas- 
sage in Prokopios’ Gothic War (iii.), re- 
ferring to King Totila’s army, is appealed to 
as a partial confirmation. The controversy 
about the origin of these peculiar urns has 
been a lively and interesting one. Some of 
those who maintain the Teutonic theory 
point to the fact of German coloni and 
prisoners of war having been settled in the 
provinces, and even in the very heart of the 
Roman Empire, ever since the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

In the Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie of 1880 
(vol. xii.) Prof. Virchow gave a short desecrip- 
tion of the German hut-shaped burial- 
urns. He regarded them, at that time, as a 
‘‘ contribution, after all, to our knowledge of 
the ancient Germanic house.” At most, he 
concluded, they were of the third or fourth 
century before the Christian era. As to 
the assumed Teutonic origin of the urns 
found in Italy, he pronounces, in the 
treatise before us, against that view, as Tisch 
and others have also done. ‘If,” says 
Prof. Virchow, 


‘‘any direct connexion had existed at all, it 
would be easier, and more in agreement with 
facts, to look upon the models for the German 
hut-urns as Italian articles of import, than to 
assume the contrary. The models for the 
Italian hut-urns I would be inclined to seek for 
in Asia Minor. There, the house-form was 


already introduced at an early time for the 
structure of graves.” 





This view Prof. Virchow seeks to strengthen by 





a parallel drawn between the ornamentation of 
the urns of Alba Longa and that of the whorls 
of Hissarlik found by Dr. Schliemann in his 
famous excavations. It may be remembered 
that Asia Minor, in ancient times, was largely 
occupied by a Thrakian race, closely akin to 
the Germans. Now, in the earlier strata of 
the Etruscan nation, which is known to have 
gradually arisen from a mixture of altogether 
different races, we find a Lydian (that is, 
Thrakian) element. May, then, the similarity 
of the hut-urns traceable between Northern 
Germany and Italy perhaps be explained by 
the branching off, in remote antiquity, of two 
tribes of the same blood, one of which went 
from Asia Minor, by sea, into the peninsula 
south of the Alps, while the other made its 
way to the north? So far as we know at 
present, the hut-urns do not occur in the 
territory between Northern and North-castern 
Germany on the one hand, and Italy on 
the other. This, again, might be explained 
by the fact of a Keltic nation having once 
occupied the intermediate ground. Kindred 
tribes of Thrako-Teutonic affinity, though 
separated territorially, would thus have 
preserved a common tradition in sepulchral 
structure. Kart Burp. 








MASPERO IN UPPER EGYPT. 
Westbury-on-Trym: April 21, 1884. 

Tuo0vGH he started late this year for his official 
Nile trip, and has returned early, M. Maspero 
has had a most successful campaign. He comes 
back rich in new acquisitions for the Boolak 
Museum, and richer still in the yet untold 
wealth of one of the most extraordinary dis- 
coveries ever made on Egyptian soil. To find 
an inviolate sepulchre, or a group of inviolate 
sepulchres, of any value is much in these days 
of universal pillage and illicit sale; but this 
time M. Maspero has discovered an entire 
necropolis, the mere existence of which has 
remained unsuspected by tomb-breakers and 
depredators, both ancient and modern. This 
new field of research is close to Ekhmeem, a 
busy provincial town of Upper Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, about 129 miles below 
Thebes. The present town occupies the site of 
the ancient Khemnis or Khemmis, a name 
which in Coptic became Chmim, and which is 
perpetuated to this day in the Arabic Ekhmeem. 
Identifying Khem, or ‘‘ Min” (the tutelar deity 
of Khemnis), with their own Pan, the Greeks 
called the town Panopolis, and the province the 
Panopolite Nome. The necropolis discovered 
by M. Maspero appears thus far to belong to 
the Greek period, though it is reasonable to 
suppose that the progress of the excavations 
will disclose a substratum of earlier interments. 
The funerary riches of the spot are well-nigh 
incalculable. The sepulchres seem to be of the 
nature of great family vaults, or catacombs, 
rather than isolated tombs, as elsewhere. Five 
of these vaults, opened under M. Maspero’s 
supervision, contained 120 mummies, all per- 
fect; and, in the course of only three ours’ 
survey, he discovered the position of a hundred 
more such vaults, every one intact. These 
particulars, derived from a private letter to 
myself, I give in M. Maspero’s own words :— 
‘Je n’ai pu voir par moi-méme que cing puits 
renfermant environ cent-vingt momies intactes ; 
mais j’aireconnu en trois heures l’existence d’une 
centaine d’autres puits encore vierges. Un calcul 
rapide me permet de penser qu’il doit y avoir la cing 
ou six mille momies, et probablement davantage, a 
moins que les parties de la nécropole que je n’ai 
pas eu le temps d’examiner n’aient été violées 
jadis.’’ 


In an ancient Egyptian cemetery, as in & 
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modern European cemetery, there are naturally 
more poor burials than rich ones; and of these 
five or six thousand mummies it is not to be 
supposed that more than fifteen or twenty per 
cent. will prove to be of value, either as speci- 
mens or for the objects buried with them. But, 
even so, the necropolis of Ekhmeem may be 
expected to yield more treasures in the 
way of papyri, amulets, and jewels than have 
ever before been discovered. It is in tombs 
of this period, be it remembered, that papyri 
containing fragments (some hitherto unknown 
of Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, Aleman, an 
even of Homer have been found. Here, then, 
if anywhere, besides Egyptian writings of a 
religious and historical character, we may hope 
for the discovery of some of the lost works 
of the cyclic and other Greek poets. That 
Khemnis was a favourite resort of Greek 
settlers, and that the Egyptians of Khemnis, 
according to Herodotus, were more tolerant of 
Greek customs than the natives of other cities, 
are facts in favour of this interesting possibility. 
But M. Maspero’s discoveries do not nearly 
end here. Some inviolate sepulchres of the 
pyramid period. have rewarded his explorations 
in the inexhaustible burial-fields of Sakkarah 
and Dashoor. An inviolate tomb of the time 
of Pepi I. (VIth Dynasty), discovered on 
April 6, was found to contain three sarco- 
phagi, two in wood and one in limestone. The 
rick vaulting unfortunately fell in during 
the process of excavation, and one of the two 
wooden sarcophagi, with its mummied occu- 
pant, was entirely crushed. The two others 
escaped. The limestone sarcophagus is covered 
externally with paintings, and with religious 
texts written in a fine hieratic hand. The tomb 
contained, among other funerary objects, seven 
little model-boats, five of which are perfect. 
In one of these boats, a miniature Ka-statue 
of the deceased receives offerings and worship ; 
in another, a tiny model of his mummy is seen 
lying on a funeral couch. From amid _ the 
débris of the crushed mummy-case M. Mas- 
pero recovered a fine necklace, or collar, of 
gold, with clasps formed of hawk’s-heads, of 
which he remarks that it is the only specimen 
of this pattern that he has ever seen. Con- 
tinuing the latest work of Mariette, he has also 
opened some twenty more mastaba-tombs, one 
of which has yielded an inscription showing 
that the pyramid of King Seneferoo is one of 
the Dashoor group. This epigraphic discovery 
finally disposes of the claim of the pyramid of 
Meydoom, generally attributed to that very 
early monarch; but it must not be forgotten 
that M. Maspero’s latest utterance on the 
subject of Meydoom, its pyramid, and _ its 
necropolis assigned the whole group (includin 
the tomb and statues of Rahotep and Nefer-t 
to the period of the XIIth Dynasty. 
AMELIA B, EDWAaArps. 








THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 
An exhibition, suggested probably by the 
famous cent chefs-d’euvre which M. Petit 
gathered last year in his gallery at Paris, is the 
present attraction of the pretty little rooms at 
the Fine Art Society. ‘‘A hundred pictures by 
a hundred artists” is an alluring title; and 
though they are all of small size, and some are 
not by any means fine specimens of the painters, 
the collection is a pleasant one. We are first 
met—that is to say, if we go round with the 
Catalogue in orthodox fashion—by a sweet face 
of an English girl, crowned with primroses, to 
which Mr, Frank Dicksee has given the name 
of ‘Spring ;” and this divides two of the best 
landscapes here—one of Mr. Leslie Thompson’s 
charming views of English scenery with blue 
mists rising behind the green trees, and one of 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’ vivid and luminous bits of 
France, ‘‘The Last Mill at Pont Aven.” Farther 





on, two pictures of children by two ladies have 
special attraction. These are Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema’s ‘‘Naughty Child,” nicely painted, 
and very Dutch, and Miss Dorothy Tennant’s 
‘“‘A Weight of Care,” a little girl carrying a 
big baby, well drawn, and very English. 
Fronting us, as we turn the corner, we come 
upon a masterly study of a Venetian girl, ‘“‘ La 
Bella Mora,” by one of the most promising of 
young artists, Mr. S. Melton Fisher. It is so 
pure and fine in colour, so fully felt and firmly 
realised, that it puts its surroundings into the 
shade. It must not, however, blind the visitor 
to the near presence of a capital piece of 
humorous character, by Mr. W. F. Calderon, 
the young son of the Academician, ‘‘A Pearl 
of Great Price,” where we see two boys clubbing 
their money for the purchase of a puppy. The 
attitudes and expressions of the boys and the 
dealer and the dogs are natural and freshly 
studied. Passing by a good deal that is 
mediocre and a good deal that, though worthy 
of the artists, does not call for comment, we find 
a work of Mr. John Collier which has all his 
usual force with something more than his usual 
refinement. This is ‘‘Psyche bound in the 
House of Venus,” an illustration of the Epic 
of Hades. The face, though scarcely represent- 
ing the Psyche of our imagination, is beautiful 
and fine in expression, and the bust is firmly 
but delicately modelled. Of the rest of the oil 
paintings none more deserves to be singled out 
for notice than Mr. T. B. W. Forster’s view of 
a ‘* brimming river,” called ‘‘ A Cloudy Day on 
the Seine.” This artist is, we believe, the 
father of Miss Mary Forster, one of the late 
acquisitions of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and we recognise much the same 
tender atmospheric quality in her drawing of 
‘‘ Villequier, Seine Inférieure,” which is one of 
the gems of the other room. This is devoted 
to water-colours, the beauties of which we must 
leave the visitor to discover, warning him only 
not to leave unseen Mr. H. G. Hine’s ‘“ Corfe 
Castle” or Miss Mary L. Gow’s ‘“‘ A Letter for 
You,” a very tender and beautiful study of 
childish expression. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Mr. W. M. Conway, 
having recently discovered a number of por- 
traits and miniatures of the Penn family ina 
country house in Ireland, intends to leave 
England next week on a visit to Philadelphia, 
a the purpose of studying the Penn collections 
there. 


Pror. C, T. NEwron will begin, on May 2, a 
course of lectures on ‘‘Greek Myths, as illus- 
trated by Vases,” at University College, London. 
The first lecture is open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 


Mr. Henry LASssALLE announces an Illus- 
trated Catalogue to the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Sketches of their pic- 
tures made by the artists will be reproduced in 
facsimile by the Lefman photo-etching process. 


THE choice collection of engravings dispersed 
last Tuesday at Christie’s sale-rooms realised 
good prices. A set of ‘The Elements,” after 
Cipriani, went for £12 1s. 6d.; ‘Nymphs 
Bathing” (set of four), £10; ‘‘Lady Heathcote,” 
in colours, £6 16s. 6d.; and a beautiful por- 
trait of Miss Farren, £26 5s. 


THE centenary of the birth of T. M. Richard- 
son, sen., the most eminent landscape painter 
the North of England has produced, will be 
celebrated in Newcastle, on May 16, by the 
opening of an exhibition of his works in oil and 
water-colour. The exhibition will be held in 
the Central Exchange Art Gallery, a magnifi- 
cent room with ample top lights; and its pro- 
moters, Messrs, Barkas & Son, have already 





secured the loan of over a hundred ex- 
amples of the artist. They will be glad to 
correspond with any gentleman —— pic- 
tures by Richardson whom they have not been 
able to communicate with. 


THE sale of the remaining works of the late 
Alfred P. Newton, already announced in the 
AcADEMY, has been postponed from April 16 to 
April 29. 

THE Congrés archéologique de France visits 
the Ariége this year. The centres for excursions 
are Pamiers, May 23 to 25; Foix, May 25 to 28; 
St-Girons, May 28 to 30. The programme, 
which is very complete, invites studies of the 
prehistoric archaeology of the district, of the 
Gallo-Roman period, of the architecture and 
art of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance ; 
while ethnology, dialects, folk-lore, geography, 
and topography also receive attention. The 
subscription is 10 frs., and demands of “‘ad- 
hésion” are to be addressed to M. Lafont 
de Sentenac, trésorier du Congrés, 4 Foix. 


By a stupid mistake we ante-dated by a week 
the exhibitions of the two water-colour societies. 
They both open to the public next Monday, 
April 28. 








MUSIC. 
STANFORD'S “ SAVONAROLA.” 


THREE years ago, when Mr. C. V. Stanford’s 
- Veiled Prophet of Khorassan” was produced 
at Hanover, the work was recognised as show- 
ing signs of remarkable promise in a young and 
comparatively inexperienced composer. Since 
then the progress which Mr. Stanford has made 
has been one of continuous development. His 
Orchestral Serenade, performed at Birmingham 
in 1882, has been heard in most of the musical 
centres of Europe and America; and next week 
Mr. Carl Rosa, by bringing out ‘‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” will at length enable a London 
audience to judge of the capability of the young 
composer in the sphere of Opera. It is not 
given to every composer to have two new and 
important works produced within ten days of 
one another, but this is what has fallen to the 
lot of Mr. Stanford. And, if his ‘‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims” achieves anything like the success 
which attended the production of his ‘‘ Savo- 
narola”’ at Hamburg on April 18, his position 
among operatic composers will be, if not un- 
precedented, at all events extremely remarkable, 
and the musical public will be justified in re- 
garding him as the mainstay of the Opera of 
the future. 

In ‘“Savonarola” Mr. Stanford has been 
fortunate in finding in Mr. Gilbert & Beckett a 
librettist who combines a considerable amount 
of poetic ability with sufficient skill as a 
dramatist to enable him to surmount the 
difficulties which beset the choice of subject. 
Found’ng his book on the youthful love of 
Savonarola for a rich member of the del Sarto 
family, Mr. 4 Beckett has divided the work into 
a Prologue and three acts, the scene of the 
former being laid at Ferrara in the year 1475, 
and of the latter at Florence in 1498. The story 
is shortly this :—Savonarola,a young student, 
has been engaged to instruct Clarice del Sarto. 
A mutual passion is the result, but Savonarola’s 
suit is rejected by Clarice’s father, by whom she 
is betrothed to Giovanni di Rucello, a Florentine 
nobleman. The lovers meet at night for a 
farewell interview, in the midst of which they 
are surprised by Rucello. An encounter 1s 
imminent, when a procession of Dominican 
monks crosses the stage, singing their solemn 
hymn, ‘“‘Angelus ad Virginem.” Clarice vows 
to Savonarola never to become the wife of 
Rucello, and he in return promises to save 
his life by flight from Ferrara. After @ 
passionate farewell, Savonarola is left alone 
on the stage. At first he repents his promise 
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to Clarice; but, as the Dominican h 
is faintly heard in the distance, he breaks his 
sword, and devotes himself and his love to 
Heaven. During the twenty-three years which 
elapse between the Prologue and act I., Clarice 
has married a member of the Strozzi family and 
died, leaving an only daughter, Francesca, who 
has been brought up under the influence 
of Rucello to hate the Piagnoni and their 
leader, Savonarola, who has now become Prior 
of St. Mark. Rucello, plotting vengeance, 
sends Francesca on a secret embassy to the 
Medici, who head the faction against the Prior. 
Francesca is seized and brought before Savona- 
rola as he is engaged in quelling a tumult 
which had arisen from the procession of his 
boy-messengers collecting ‘‘ vanities” to be 
destroyed by fire. Savonarola at first orders 
her to prison, but, as she is being taken away, 
asks her name; Rucello replies that she is 
Clarice’s child. Overcome for a moment, the 
Prior orders her release; but, stung by the 
taunts of Rucello, he recovers himself, and 
Francesca is led to prison as the curtain 
falls. The second act takes place in the 
cloister of St. Mark, where the monks are be- 
sieged by the fickle populace. Francesca, set 
free by Rucello, is struck with oe. and 
hastens to the monastery to aid Savonarola. 
But the doors are broken down, the leader of 
the Piagnoni, Sebastiano Maratfi—who cherishes 
an unrequited affection for Francesca—is killed, 
and Savonarola gives himself up to his enemies. 
The last act opens in the prison. After a touch- 
ing scene with Francesca, curtains fall from 
both sides of the stage, while the orchestra 
plays a solemn march. When the curtains are 
drawn again the scene represents a street lead- 
ing tothe Piazza della Signoria at Florence. 
The procession leading Savonarola to execution 
is met by Rucello, who triumphantly insults his 
conquered foe; but the populace heap terrible 
maledictions on his head, and he slinks off as 
Savonarola is led away, leaving Francesca alone 
on the stage. As the light of the flames from 
the place of execution illumines the scene, 
Francesca falls lifeless to the ground. 

In setting this picturesque and dramatic story 
Mr. Stanford has not been slow to avail himself of 
the opportunities it affords for the display of 
his talent. It is impossible to judge of so import- 
ant a work from a single hearing; but, though 
all was good, certain scenes were conspicuous at 
the first performance by the effect they pro- 
duced. In particular, the whole of the Prologue, 
Francesca’s apostrophe to Florence, Sebastiano’s 
prayer, Rucello’s denunciation of Savonarola, 
and the splendid scene in the first act, 
where Savonarola first appears as a monk, the 
address to Florence and the ensemble in the 
second act, and march and concluding scene 
of the third act created a deep impression on 
an audience not usually remarkable for enthu- 
siasm. An examination of the score would 
——s reveal beauties which passed un- 
observed at the first performance; but, as the 
work is announced for production at Covent 
Garden by Herr Franke’s Company in June, 
an opportunity will soon be afforded of be- 
coming better acquainted with it. The general 
impression produced at Hamburg was that Mr. 
Stanford had treated his subject in a style 
marked by great earnestness of purpose and in- 
tensity of feeling. There is not a note throughout 
the work which panders to a vulgar taste ; there 
is no “‘ ear-tickling”’ or mere writing for effect, 
but the melody which is to be found on every 
page of the score never intrudes itself for the 
sake of mere tune. The dramatic action is 
never retarded by the musical form, but the 

ance between a and music is consistent] 
maintained throughout ; indeed, the whole wok 
might fitly be classed as a ‘‘ Music-drama,” if 
that term had not been appropriated by Wagner, 
to whose style, by-the-way, Mr. Stanford ex- 





ymn | hibits no leanings. Of the performance it may 


be said that it was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The title-part was sustained by Herr Ernst, a 
young tenor with a fine voice and possessing 
considerable dramatic power. The dual part of 
Clarice and Francesca was filled by Frau Sucher, 
who sang in London two seasons ago; and the 
parts of Rucello and Sebastiano were taken by 
Herren Krauss and Landau, who are also known 
to English audiences. All these artists acquitted 
themselves well, though Mr. Stanford’s music 
demands more power of cantabile singing 
than is possessed by the modern German 
declamatory school. The orchestra, led by 
Herr Sucher, seemed deficient in the tone and 
power of its strings, so that much of the 
instrumentation, and notably the short overture 
between the Prologue and act I., failed to make 
their due effect. The very important choruses 
were, on the whole, well sung, though if a little 
more spirit had been infused into the acting of 
the stage crowds the result would have been 
better. 

‘*Savonarola” was received by a full house, 
with every mark of success. The composer 
and the principal performers were called 
before the curtain repeatedly after each act; 
and, at the end of the Opera, Mr. Stanford shared 
with Herr Sucher (for whose benefit the per- 
formance took place) the usual German tribute 
of floral crowns and wreaths. 


W. Barciay Squire. 








CARL ROSA OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 


On last Thursday week (April 17) Mr. Carl 
Rosa reproduced ‘‘ Colomba,”’ and the composer 
came expressly to London to conduct his work. 
The marked attention of the audience and the 
calls at the end of each act gave all the appear- 
ance ofa first night. The success of ‘‘ Colomba” 
on this evening—and it was a genuine one—is 
an encouraging sign of the times: Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s first Opera shows real signs of life. We 
would not for a moment imply that it was in any 
way a failure last year; but then there was the 
first enthusiasm of friends and well-wishers, 
and especially the charm of novelty. The work 
now stands more on its own merits, and danger 
threatens it from only one quarter. The com- 
poser is himself at work on a second Opera which 
probably will prove a formidable rival. Mr. 
Mackenzie has made cuts and alterations in the 
score of ‘‘ Colomba ” which seem to us in almost 
every case improvements. The performance 
was a good one, though not quite equal to the 
representations of last season. Mdme. Marie 
Roze as the heroine showed herself a clever and 
graceful artist; but Mdme. Valleria, who took 
the part last season, gave a more powerful and 
characteristic picture of the maiden thirsting 
for revenge. Mdlle. Baldi, Miss Clara Perry, 
Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Barton McGuckin were 
again the Lydia, Chilina, Giuseppe, and Orso, and 
all acted and sang exccedingly well. A word 
of praise is also dueto Mr. Pope as the Count 
de Nevers, and especially to Mr. Barrington 
Foote as Savelli the brigand. 

On Friday evening there was an excellent 
performance of Ambroise Thomas’s charming 
Opera, ‘‘Mignon.” Miss Clara Perry as the 
heroine did full justice to herself. Mdme. 
Georgina Burns (Filma) and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin (Wilhelm) well deserved the applause 
bestowed on them. The Opera was conducted 
with skill by Mr. Goossens. 

Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Esmeralda” was 
given for the first time this season on Tuesday 
evening. When the work was produced in 1883, 
we thought the merry chorus forming the con- 
clusion of the fourth and last act an artistic 
mistake. The composer has taken it away, and 
music and words as they now stand are far 
more in accordance with the dramatic situation ; 


some changes, too (though of less importance), | 





have been effected in the second act. The per- 
formers were — the same as last year, and 
the principals—Mdme. Georgina Burns, Miss 
Clara Perry, and Messrs. Barton McGuckin, 
Ludwig, and Leslie Crotty—again received 
much applause; Phoebus’s song, ‘“‘O vision 
entrancing,” in the second act, did not escape 
the encore. The orchestral accompaniments were 
at times not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Thomas: 
has reason to be proud of the success of his 
Opera at home and abroad, and we hope that 
his next piece will prove that ‘‘ Esmeralda” 
was but a stepping-stone to higher things. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 

TnHeE last Saturday Concert at the Palace was 
given on April 19. The programme included 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Les Préludes,” and 
it was well performed ; also Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pas- 
toral Symphony.” The latter work has often 
been played with greater effect at the Palace. 
The noise of the workmen outside the concert- 
hall preparing for the International Exhibition 
had proved a source of annoyance to the con- 
ductor during the first part of the concert, 
though he left his desk and obtained silence 
before commencing the Symphony. The vocal- 
ists were Miss Elly Warnots and Herr Max 
Friedlinder. The latter sang two songs by 
Schubert and a ballad by Carl Loewe. This 
composer’s music is little known in England, 
but if his other songs are all as long and «us 
dreary as the “‘ Archibald Douglas” it is not 
surprising that they have been neglected. Herr 
Friedliinder’s voice is not of very good quality 
or of great power, and his singing was there- 
fore not very attractive. The season just con- 
cluded has been singularly uneventful, andit is 
to be hoped that Mr. Manns will discover some 
‘new treasures”’ for the next series. It canno 
longer be said that novelties frighten the people 
away. The history of the last two or three 
seasons tells a different tale, and the concerts 
have never been so thinly attended as since last 
Christmas. 

The first Richter Concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall last Monday evening. The attend- 
ance was not up to the usual mark. Good 
orchestral concerts in London are rare things, 
and one naturally expected to find every seat 
occupied. The prices of admission are high ; 
and, therefore, the concerts have been frequented 
hitherto by persons who take real interest in 
musical art. We may be wrong, but we fancy 
that Herr Richter somewhat disappointed the 
public who would support him by the pro- 
gramme of the first concert. The Wagner 
selection was not particularly interesting. The 
‘‘Huldigungs-Marsch” is not very attractive 
in a concert-room; the ‘‘ Faust’? Overture is 
not one of Wagner’s most characteristic com- 
positions ; and the Vorspiel ‘‘ Parsifal” appeals 
more especially to the few who have made the 
pilgrimage to Bayreuth. And then, again, 
the ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsody” No. 1 in F of 
Liszt is not a piece of sufficient importance for 
an opening night. It is a clever composition, 
and brilliantly scored, and one can hear it 
once, or even twice, with pleasure; but the 
success which Herr Richter obtained with its 
two seasons ago was @ passing, not a permanent, 
one. We are speaking of its failure to draw the 
public, but we must also protest against the 
place it occupied in the programme: the merry 
Gipsy tunes came immediately after the solemn 

: Grail ” music. The concert terminated with 
the ‘‘Eroica.” The performances were ex- 
cellent, and we frankly discuss the programme 
scheme because the Richter Concerts deserve, 
and should command, success. 

A new work by Sir G. A. Macfarren was per- 
formed at the concert given at the Crystal 
Palace last Wednesday afternoon on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the London International 
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and Universal Exhibition. This was the ‘St. 
George’s Te Deum,” written expressly for the 
inauguration day. The prelude with which 
this work opens is of a somewhat extraordinary 
character. The national airs of Ggrmany, 
Russia, Denmark, France, and Englatd are 
played by military bands, and strung together 
by short and unimportant passages for the 
ordinary orchestra, As an introduction to a 
‘‘Te Deum” this sort of Babel mixture seems 
quite out of place. If the composer had 
wished to celebrate the meeting of nations, he 
ought to have written an Overture as a 
piece doccasion not only introducing the 
various national tunes, but developing and 
working them together by the aid of counter- 
point. As the prelude now stands, quite 
apart from its inappropriate character, it is 
feeble and patchy; and the conclusion seems 
a warning to foreign countries that England is 
still ‘‘la premiere nation du monde,” for two 
military bands united, together with the 
orchestra, thunder out the ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” 
The rest of the work may be briefly described. 
There is plenty of fugal writing, at times clever, 
but nearly always exceedingly dry. There are 
some graceful passages in one or two of the 
numbers, such as the trio with chorus ‘‘ O Lord, 
O Lord,” and the soprano solo ‘ Vouchsafe, 
O Lord; ” but as a whole we must frankly say 
there is little charm and no inspiration in the 
music. ‘The orchestration does not please us; it 
is either noisy or monotonous. The ‘* Te Deum” 
was well sung with the exception of the tenor 
voices, which occasionally dragged. The solo 
vocalists were Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, and 
Mr, Santley. The work was much applauded, 
and the composer was called for at the close. 
The whole of the concert was skilfully con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns, who had under his 
direction a body of over two thousand per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental. 
J. 8S. SHEDLOCK, 
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irony, sarcasm, and wit, which follow one another in almost bewildering 
succession, or which are blended in such opulent disorder that in the same 
paragraph may be found a delightful play of fancy, a stroke of savage 
satire, and a brilliant epigram which annihilates a creed or sums up 4& 
philosophy.”—Scotsman. 








Loxpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupears Hitt. 
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WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES, PUT IN 


By WILLIAM 


A BASKET. 


ALLINGHAM. 


In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


DAY AND 


By WILLIAM 


NIGHT 


SONG 


ALLINGHAM. 


A NEW EDITION. 





Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 31 anv 32, Freer Srreet, E.C. 





NEW BOOK ON THE RIVER PLATE. 
Now ready, with a — -— Seven cae” crown 8vo, 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES: 


being an Account of an : ene and Surveying Expedition 
across the Continent of South America; with an Appendix 


HCINIX Fick UFFICE, rane oan 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 

Pees against Loss by Fire ‘and ow effected = ani parts of the 

Loss claims a with 





d li 
on J. ‘Eire. Secretary. 





Articles upon the Peaks and Passes of the Andes; + the Argentine Republic, 
iis Geographical Position and Extent ; Indian Frontiers and Invasions ; 
Colonies and Railways. The isformation brought down to the most 
recent dates. By ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing in the University of Dublin. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
H. OL Y BLU E! 


“Bah! Is it that thou hast become fool?” And he slap me on the 
shoulder until that my teeths rattle. 


OLLOWING upon the heels of “ Joun 


BULL and his ISLAND” appears ‘“*HOLY BLUE !” (the second 
of the Leadenhall Press yellow-covered half-crown series) a ye ay 
abounding in Jiterally rendered idioms of an inoffensive but absu dly 
amusing French story o- an Engl sh ** mees.” The j2uthor, pay 
De Florian, who is his o , or ** trad a the 
British public in a teres explanatory a from the pen of Mr. joo 
Milli e ELD & TUER, 50, Leadenhall-street, 
E.Cc, ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Py Co. 3 om HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 

















PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


pat aa 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND3, a LAND OR WATER, 
AND HA 


THE LARGEST IN VESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY 


THE camer” 7} AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN .. « .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST-END OFFICE—8, GRAND oo Soe, CHARING CROSS, 


HEAD OFFICE—f4, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC, 
w 





Now ready, price 5s, 


IFE through the LOTOS: a Romance in 


Poetry. By Riomamp JULIAN HARRIS, 
- = of Kastern glow and mystery. 
. » Wealth of imagery. 
Fine a... me'ody.”— Liverpoo 
** Some sonorous and stately lines, 
or: down ight — een. 


ee Descriptions very 7" 
. Neatly constructed story. 

+ Evidences of great cleverness 
rokeshire Herald. 


of end great skill in versification.”—Pem- 
“The author has a ‘coploms flow of well-drilled words and new ideas.” 


Warrington Guardian. 
London : JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant,” 
London ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LimiTED), 15, Paternoster row- 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton-buildings, Ch: 


ancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 1 practice of other Bankers, 
suc [nterest allowed on the mini monthly m not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for beeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest. re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for 
Deeds, Wri! 
of poh mom 





for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 


idends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 


gy of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
ist March, aso, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


BRITISH een = te CO. 
20, Coleman Street, , London, E.C., 


“INSULITE” “GOODS. 


Also inion of all kinds of ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES 
of the most improved description. 
Apply to the ( a Sor Lllustrated Sulalegues, Trade 
erms, and Price Lists. 








Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne ; Christchurch, N.Z. 


ILLIAM J, Viay, Secretary. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES ~ 











BRAND & CO.”"S OWN SAUCE, 
GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
| tonianent MEATS & ‘YORK & GAME PIES. 
HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 














GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~~ GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











RYANT & AY’S ATCHES, 
B M**s M 
BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 














FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT) 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 


“It is Lowe d 
Analyst, B 


pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.0.9., City 


“If Dereon prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassa.u. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sgle esse ag and Managers, Messrs. A. & S, GATTI, 
Every eveni ng, e IN THE RANKS, 
Preceded, at in by a Farce. 


AUHAMBRA THEATRE. 


ager, Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
Every evenirg, at 7.3!, MILLGCKER'S Comic Opera, 
THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 


7 al 
VENUE THEATRE. 
On MONDAY NEXT, Aree, 28, an a new three-act farcical 
OWEN DOVE, ealled NOT A WORD, senescence hoe 
will be produ: under the management of Mr. Les Balmal in which 
onions Edith Bruce, Minnie Kotchley, Rose eng a "Atice Senee, 


de Sarria, and Beatrice St. Maur; Messrs. J, G. Taylor, W. 5. Peniey, T, P 
Haynes, Waiter Everard, C. H. Goldsworthy, Owen Dov 2 ke., will *ppear 


OU RT THEA T R E. 

Lessees aud Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 
Every evening, at 8, DAN’L DRUCE. 

_ Followed by 

















BOX AND COX, 


KR MPIRE 





THEATR BE, 


Every evening, at 7.45, CHILPERIC, 
Present version byli. He RSLE and Hi, B. FARNIE ; Music by HE HELVE a8 


LOBE THEATRE. 
Letsees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE. 


Every evening, at 8, new Comic Opera, in two acts, 
DICK. : 
THEATRE, 


(x RAN D 
ISLINGTON. 


Manegers, Messrs, HOLT and WILMOT. 
Every evening, at #15, a new original Irish Drama, in three acts, by 
G. G. F. _ Rowe, _ entitled THE DONAG au. 


LY ce# UM THEATRE. 








Every evening, Mr, LAWRENCE ; BARRE TT iu a Drama, in throe acts, 
from the Spanish of ESTABANEZ, by W, D. HOWELLS, eatitied 
ant YORICK’ "5 LOVE, 


N=W SADLER’S W ELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT Kopson. 
Every evening, Miss KOZE Dr VANE in SMaKe?« ‘ne’s beautiful Comedy 
of TWELFTH NIGHT. — 


OVELTY THEATRE. 
Proprietress and Mana geress, Miss NELLY UARRIS. 
Every evening, ut 9, NITA'S AksT. 
_ Preceded, at 8, by __THE BONNIE FISHWIFE, 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manag ress, Mrs. A. CONOVER 
Every evening, at 8,15, BARTLEY CAMPBELL’S powerful emotional Drama, 
MY PARTNEK 
now being played with phenomeaal success throughout Australia, Canada, 
the United States, and Germany. 
Preceded, at 7.45,by A KisS IN THE DARK. 


QPERA coMIQuis THEATRE. 


Lvery evening, at 8.15, THE OLY CURIOSITY SHOP, 

Messrs. F, Wyatt, Howa:d Russell, 8. Calhuem, B, Coote, John Phipps, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Rayne, and Robert Bateman ; Merdames Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Lavis, and Woodworth, 

_Preee «dud, at 7.30, by ANTRIGU E. 


2 wn A] Ls hl x 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruce. 
very evening, at #30, a new Furcical Comedy, in four acts, adapted 
from the German by C. UH, HAWTREY, called 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
Preceded, at 8, by IN HONOUK BOUND, 


r) " » " x 
RINCESS’S TULRATRE. 
Lessee and oe vr Mr, WILSON BARREIT. 

Every evening, at 8, UDIAN, 

Messrs, Wilson Barrett, PM. +5 Willard, C. Cooper, F, Cooper, 
Hudson, Huntley, Doone, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c. 5 
Mesdames Kastiake, Vincent, Dickevs, Lrano, Cook, Ormsby, &¢, 

Preceded, #t 7, by ACL KKICAL ERNOR, 


RoxyALry THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Mansgeress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
Every evening, at 8, —— Vaudeville, in three acts, 
LA CUOSAQUE 
by MM. MEILMAC aud A. MILLAUD, adapted by SIDNEY GRUNDY ; Music 
by HERVE. 


S* ieee THEATRE. 


Sule Lessee and | Mapeowes Mrs. SWA) BOROUGH, 
MIS3 MINNIE PALMEK, 
Every evening, at 8,15, MY SWEETHEAK?, 
Precesl: led, at 730, by" TWO PH PHOTOGKALHS, 


POoLeE’s 











THEATRE. 


Bole Lessee and Patt, Mr. "ou L. TOOLE. 
KILN 


i:very evening, at 7.15, an G IT EAS 
At 7.45, A MINT “OF MON a 
At 9.45, PAW CLAWDIAN, 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee aud Manage +e ~= a I MORNE, 
i.very evening, at 9, CUONFLU 
_ Precedes, at 8, by AN OLD MASTER, 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae an. best, — et libere:. 
NDED A.D. 
ash jon, rs oxura pd ro ‘time given. 
(Uustrated Saaee Catalogue, Yio full particulars of ters.8, post-free, 


R, 
id 19, 20, and 91, Morwell-street, W. 
248,349, 860, Tottenham-aone-cond, 008 19, , »Mo 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIst. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Just published. 
THE HISTORY of PROTESTANT MIS- 


a in INDIA from their COMMENCEMENT, in 1706, to 1882. 

he Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly Revised and 

woaget down to date by the Rev. E. STO) ORROW, formerly of Benares. 
With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth 

The only ag on of the history and present state of Protestant 

Missions in Ind Sherring’s work has been carefully revised, and 

the latest information about the work carried on by all the different societies 

added by Mr. Storrow. The maps will be found on examination the best 

that have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each 

— The book is enriched by copious tables of statistics, and @ very full 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS on SUBJECTS 


of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOCTRINE, and MORALS, By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. Vol. IV., just published, containing Tracts by the DEAN 
of CHESTER, Professor ELMSLIE, Prebendary ROW, Canon RAW- 
— Dr. NOAH PORTER, and Professor BLAIKIE. 2s. 6d., cloth 


RECENT DISCOVERIES at JERUSALEM. 


By the Rev. J. KING, M.A., Authorised Lecturer to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Forming 
No. IV. of *‘BY-PATHS of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE.” Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. e9 cloth boards. 


THE PROMISES of SCRIPTURE. 


Arranged ai their Proper Heads. By SAMUEL CLARKE, D.D. 
= py . of “COMPANIONS for a QUIET HOUR.” 1s. 6d., 


LIFE’S PLEASURE GARDEN;; or, the 


Conditions of a Happy Life. By W. HAIG MILLER, y ron of “The 
Mirage of Life,” **The Culture of Pleasure,” &c. With fine Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth boards. 
This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to secure abiding 
happiness. It abounds in anecdote, and is richly illustrated. 


CHRIST and the CHURCH: Thoughts on 


the Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviii. 18—20). By the Rev. Dr. 
ADOLPH SAPHIR. Crown 8vo, 4s,, cloth boards. 

A Second and Cheaper Edition of this book. Itisa series of expositions 
on the great commission given by Christ to His disciples, “‘ Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations.” The book possesses all the well- 
known power and felicity of Dr. Saphir’s style. 


THE DAY of PENTECOST; or, the Story of 


Whitsuntide. By the AUTHOR of ** THE STORY of EASTER,” &c. 
16mo, 1Is,, cloth boards, red edg«s. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


New Edition, price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 25s., in morocco. 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of ** The Leisure Hour,” &c. With 
Engravings. 

Mr. KUSKIN sage? —"'This beautiful book is far tho best I have ever 
seen on its sub; 

“* Opening this enation volume with the idea of skimming it, we have 
read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never 
knew before, and it has put ina fresh and enjoyable form all with which 
we had fancied ourselves most familiar.”— Times. 


Recently published, price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 
25s. roc 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By Dr. G, 8. GREEN, Author of “German Pictures,” 
“*French Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustra 
“* The volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland 
is, and out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of 
singular beauty.”— Scotsman. 
An excellent book tor the drawing-room table.” — St. James’s Gazette. 








THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 
LIFE and TIMES of WYCLIFFE. New 


Edition of ™ THE erty STAR of the REFORMATION.” With 
Portrait, I ‘a ile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d., cloth boards, silt og 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by 


the Rev. 8, G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the “ LUTHER ANEC- 
DOTES.” With Illustrations. 16mo, Is, 6d., cloth boards, 


JOHN WYCLIFFE: the First of the Eng- 
lish Reformers. By tho Rev. 8. G. — D.D. New Biographical 


Series, No.6. One Penny, or 8s, per | 


THE TEACHING of WYCLIFFE on SOME 


of the CHIEF DOCTRINES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. J. RAD™ 
tay A THOMSON, M.A, Crown i6mo, Book Tract No, 33. 3s, 6d: 
per 100, 


THE MORNING STAR of the REFORMA- 


per 100, a Sketch of John Wycliffe. Narrative Tract No. 1,323. 4s, 


BROADSHEET.—JOHN WYCLIFFE: the 


First of the Reformers. With Portrait. Ono Halfpenny, or 3s. per 100. 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE: its Translations 


and Translators. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON,D.D, Ei 
mp. 16mo, 6s., cloth boards, ’ ngravings. 








Just published, 


SHADOWS: Scenes in the Life of an Old 

——S.... 4 Mrs. hed F, a. ry of “Peep Behind the 
nes,” * Sav tie’s r & 1 

Imp. 16mo, 4s., sith board is, gilt. ~ 

A new story by this widely known writer. The pathos of the story is 

very tender and powerful, and the incidents are worked out in a masterly 


way. 
Just published, 


SUNFLOWERS: a Story of To-day. By 


G.C.GEDGE. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloih 


boards. 
PR is the first of a new series of stories intended for adults rather than 


HOW to PLAY the "PIANOFORTE. By 


p= ned ge J ARABELLA GODDARD, one LINDSAY (of 


CHARLES PETERS, “The New Volume of the “OILS” OWN 
ie New Volume oi RLS’ 
BOOKSHELF.” 1s. 64., cloth boards. P own 








LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER Row; and of all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in imperial folio, half-morocco, price 63s, 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 


VoL. (A—ANA). | Vou. IX, (FAL—FYZ). 
VoL. IL (ANA hon Vou. X. (G—GOT). 

Vou. Ill. (ATH—BOI). | Vou. XI. (@OU—HIP). 
Vout. IV. (BOK—CAN). | Vou. XII. (HIR—IND). 
VOL. V. (CAN—CLE). | Vou. XIII. (INF-. ). 
Vou. _VI. (CLI—DAY). | Vou. XIV. OOM EA > 
Vou. VII. (DEA—ELD). | Vor. XV. (LOO—MEMX 


Vou. VIII. (ELE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


NEW 
With NEW MAPS of EGYPT, ENGLAND, 


Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 30s. each. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BLACK’S 


WORLD. 
EDITION, 1884. 


and SPAIN. 


BRITANNICA. 





—FAK). 





'Vou. XVI. (MEN—MOS 


In 48 Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, —- elegant, 


NEW 


gilt top, price 3s. eac 


OF THE 


ISSUE 


Containing 1,600 Wood Engravings and 96 Plates. 
(Vols, 1. to 1I, now ready. 


In 4 vols., crown 8vo, with Memoir and Index, price 14s 





EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


1. TALES GROTESQUE. 
2, TALES ARABESQUE. 


In 16 vols., crown 8vo, price, in cloth, £3 12s, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS. 


1. CONFESSIONS. |, Vol. 10. RHETORIC. 

2. LAKE POETS. » 11, COLERIDGE. 

8. KANT. », 12. SPECULATIONS 
4, MAIL COACH. » 13, LETTERS. 

5. DR. a 99 (14. AUTOGRAPHIC 
6. BENT. SKETCH. 

7 


| 
% PROTESTANT. | 
| 


ISM. 
8. LITERATURE. 
9, CAESARS. 


COMPLETE EDITION. 


| 3. POEMS. 


CONTENTS: 


4, CRITICISM, &e. 


1790- 


1803. 

» 15, BIOGRAPHIES. 

* 16.8USPIRIA de 
PROFUNDIS. 


FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little: a Tale of Roslyn 


JU 


TO THE PERFECT DAY. 


School. Twentieth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


LIAN 


Thirteenth Edition. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HOME: 
Tenth Edition. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


F cap. 8vo, price 5s. 





FROM DAWN 


By the late ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH: 
RECORDS OF HIS LIFE. 





Second and Cheaper Edition. 





Evrvsurcu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


, 


a Tale of College Life. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


BETWEEN TWO OCEANS; or, 


bem ~~ AMERICAN TRAVEL, By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. lvol., 

lemy 8vo, 

“An ble Dest. The author writes pleasantly, in excellent taste, 
'— Academy. . ¥ 


** Miss Hardy takes = cin the pages of ‘Between Two Oceans,’ for some 

pam 4 =~ expeditions, and it is = invariably safe specalation to set 
inder her escort for an le ev ‘Ss reas The 

style is light and graceful.”—. Pall Mall Gazette tie sa —_ 


GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 


SCENERY. By AGNES SMITH, Author 
‘a Demy 8vo, with fh and Map ortho. pt Dee ry 

ear lover of Greece must hail with pleasure each new book of travels 
in that country which tends to increase the interest of English ple in 
Greece and spreads the knowledge that it is not only delightful, al bat give 
safe, to travel there. Miss Smith’s ‘Glimpses’ are lively and p 


yy“ 
**A truthful picture of the country through which the author travellea: 
It is naturally and simply told. Miss Smith displays an ample acquaintance 
— pag Fy with ry - scenes ~y me od interest, and is able to tell her 
readers a deal o: r) ent condition —_ rospects of the 
who inhabit the E’s Be. James’s Gazette. “ = 


LODGE’S PEERAGE. and 


ae sereeaggy ens for 1884, nder the especial Patronage of her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nonlin Fifty-third Edition. 1 vol., royal 
é 8vo, with the Arms beautifully a 3is, 6d., bound, gilt 
“* This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it 
stands at thisday. It is a most useful publication.”—TZimes, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols, 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


ee reo C —~, — F. vols. cuit 
work of deep thought and much power. ous as it i 
and then brightened by rays of genuine humour. Altogether this a's 
more and better than a novel.”—Morning Post, 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. 


MITH, Author of‘: It Might Have Been,” “ Tit for Tat,” &c. 3 vols, 
= v7 bright story. The principal character is fresh and lovable ; the plot 
is well worked dy all its — —aening g Post. 
very readable story, There is plenty a movement an: 
the latter part of the book.”—Daily Telegrap a 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of 


Society. 1 vol. 
“The anonymous Da a this very clever book has not mistaken his 
vocation in taking to literature. It will no doubt ey the foundation of his 
reputation as a novelist of the first order.” — White 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 


3 vols. 
“* This novel is well written, it bas considerable interest of =, and the 
author shows not a little ability in character-drawing.”—Aca 
Bn who a8 : i solid — --' novel with i ‘Of tacident, 
troops of ch anged scenes, may be reco: 
to" Dawn? eePall Mall Ganette x: mmended 


A GAR on HORSEBACK. 
By Mrs. POWER O ee Author of “ Ladies on Horseback,” 
““nfairly Won,” eos a a si * 

pi 8 story has a grea deem ey 0s, and is int it 
ef Hibernian character.”—A ; ene nctaty 
* A very interestin as forcibly’ written. The author has pathos as 
well as power.” —Gl 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE, 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols, 
(Just ready.* 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work ooo gr vd in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separa’ ie ots printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. ee HUNT, LEECH, cOreren, FosTer, 
EL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLE 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam — Nature and Human oo History. By Amelia P, 


Nat wa: 
John Halifax Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oli hant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | No Church. oy F yw W. Robin: “ 

Eliot Warburton Christian’s Mistake. By the tee 














Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Woman's Thoughts about| AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By. the Author of| LL.D. 
* John Halifax Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphan 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | A Noble Life. By the _— of 

Sam m Blick’s Wise Sa _ John Halifax. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s P. Dixon's New America. 

A Life for a Life. ‘By th the Author sDouald, tab By George Mac: 


of ‘ John Halifax 
Leigh Bantes — Court Suburb. 
tand 





The Woman’ Singtem. By the 
pAnthor of “Sohn fax.’ . 


age. —_ of - Eventful Life. By G, 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C. 
Sir B. Dene 's Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
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